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NOVEMBER 11—St. MARTIN’S DAY 








If you were hungry, lonely and too poor to help your- 





self, and on approaching a neighbour were told 


I cannot afford to help you !” 





“There is a War on. 
—What would you think of that neighbour? 















Remember the Roman _ soldier and his cloak. 
Remember also at Armistice time that one of the 


really great things which stood out in the last War 










was the subordination of self in the face of difficulties. 


Do not let the War provide you an excuse. Rather, 


help others all the more, just because they have not 





the means that you have with which to meet its 





dithiculties. 
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INSTITUTION 
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TOBACCO FUND 
FOR THE TROOPS 


organise d by the 


OVER-SEAS LEAGUE 


rperated by Royal Char 


Through the League, 50 Cigarettes of 
fine quality are sent to the Fighting Men 
for every shilling contributed to the Fund 
—and a reply Postcard ready addressed 
to the donor is enclosed in every parcel. 

Acontributor writes : “As an old soldier 
(1914-1916) I know how the smokes were 
appreciated in the last war, and I shall be 
glad to contribute in any way I can.” 


£1 sends 1,000Cigarettes 


The War Office, the Air Ministry 
and the Admiralty have — fully 
approved The Tobacco Fund. 

Donations are particularly welcome 
from Overseas—and also collections 
amongst friends. ‘They should be 
sent to: 


Sir Evelyn Wrench 
THE OVER-SEAS LEAGUE 
TOBACCO FUND 


Over-Seas House, St. James's, London, S.W.1, England 
I ‘ ment n 















The TRUTH is: The 


IMPERIAL 


ii tL T DF i and the 
| v 
GRAND HOTEL 


TORQUAY 
are OPEN 


and ready to receive you for the 
winter months ... or the duration 


Both Hotels — unsonnseted in management and the only five-star 
hotels in Torquay—offer you luxury, yet at terms which will be 
found to conform with war conditions 


Special reduced prices will be quoted for long-term 
residents or for Officers of the Services and their wives 


Apply for Brochures and Xmas Programmes. 


H. Chapman, R. Paul, 
imperial Hotel, Grand Hotel, 
Telephone : 430! TORQUAY Telephone : 2234 

























HETHER you use a “cut- 
throat” or a “safety,” you can’t do 
better than stick to Parke-Davis, the 
shaving cream that both softens the 


beard and protects the skin. 


Your chemist sells large 1s. 6d. tubes. 


PARKE -DAVIS 
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PEACE TALK AND WAR FEARS 


HEN the personal conversations between Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland and King Leopold of 
Belgium were suddenly announced on Tuesday two possible 
explanations suggested themselves. One was that the two 
sovereigns found urgent need for consultation in face of a 
common peril, the other that new proposals for peace were 
being concerted. The event has shown the second surmise 
to be right ; there is nothing to suggest that the first was 
wrong. Admirable in temper and phrasing as the letter 
addressed by the two sovereigns to the Governments of 
Britain, France and Germany is, its signatories could hardly 
believe that any better basis for peace exists today than 
existed when war broke out at the beginning of September. 
Nothing has happened to cause France or Britain to waver 
by an inch from the position they adopted then ; nothing 
encourages the hope, particularly after the Munich speech 
on Wednesday, that Herr Hitler is prepared to consider 
for a moment the only terms on which peace is possible. 
Queen Wilhelmina and King Leopold, feeling that it is 
difficult for the belligerents “to come into contact in order 
to state their standpoints with greater precision,” invite all 
of them in effect to state their war-aims. If there appears 
to be no great profit in re-defining what has been adequately 
defined already—by Lord Halifax, among others, as recently 
as Tuesday night—there can, so far as France and Britain 
are concerned, be no objection to it, and a reply in the 
spirit of the request will no doubt be sent after the Govern- 
ments in London and Paris have consulted—unless events 
develop which would make that superfluous. Nothing can be 
plainer than our attitude, and to no one should it be more 
comprehensible than to King Leopold. One of the funda- 
mental conditions of peace in 1918 was the stipulation that 
Belgium must be evacuated and restored, without any 
attempt to limit the sovereignty which she enjoys in 
common with all other free nations. 





For Belgium read today Poland and Czecho-Slovakia and, 
if her people desire it, Austria, and the Allies’ minimum 
peace-aims stand declared. There still remains, as Mr. 
Attlee insisted in temperate but decisive language on Wednes- 
day, the necessity for the creation in Germany of a govern- 
ment in whose word some faith can be reposed. If those 
conditions could be fulfilled, the contacts which the Queen 
and King hope to see established would be possible, and 
might be fruitful. 

wut the belief that King Leopold and Queen Wilhelmina 
met for nothing but to frame peace terms is hardly tenable. 
Both their countries are in imminent danger. The 
onslaughts on both for failure to resist the British blockade 
are ominous. A German attack on Holland has for some 
time seemed the least hopeless of the alternatives before 
Herr Hitler. German troops, for whose presence there 
could be no motive but offence, are massed on the frontiers 
of both countries. There is no alliance between them, and 
Belgium, so far as is known, is under no obligation to fight 
if Holland is attacked. But for her to stand aside in such 
a case would be plain suicide. Herr Hitler’s technique, an 
attack on one small State coupled with elaborate assurances 
to its neighbour—till the turn of the latter comes—has 
become a monotonous routine. Both countries will do their 
utmost to maintain neutrality, but that one can survive if 
the other falls is unbelievable. Their union in resistance 
would enable powerful support to be despatched immediately 
from France, in spite of the offensive with which Herr 
Hitler would undoubtedly try to detain the enemy forces 
there. It is not peace but war that the talks at the Hague 
foreshadow. Germany’s open threats were enough in them- 
selves to inspire the peace endeavour. If war is decided and 
the attack is on Holland, the Dutch will unquestionably fight, 
and almost certainly not alone. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE fact that the attack on Herr Hitler’s life in the 

Munich beer-cellar on Wednesday was unsuccessful 
does not destroy its significance. The official claim that it 
was the work of foreigners may be discounted. It is far 
more likely that the authors were enemies of the Nazi 
régime in Germany. It is not known, as we write, whether 
Herr Hess, the Deputy-Leader of the Party, was, as the first 
reports suggest, among the victims. What is clear is that 
Herr Hitler in all probability owes his life to an unexpected 
change in the order of the speeches and the fact that he had 
to leave suddenly for Berlin. The most instructive feature 
of the episode is the evidence it provides that even the 
dreaded Gestapo is unable to guarantee the Fiihrer com- 
plete security. Herr Himmler, its head, has been seconded 
for other tasks ; his deputy will have something to answer 
for. The speech which Herr Hitler delivered before the 
outrage calls for little comment. It repeats the familiar 
legend that the German army was never defeated in the last 
war. On that the views of Hindenburg and Ludendorff in 
1918 are on record; it is a little late to write them off 
today. The fury of Herr Hitler’s tirade agaifst Britain may 
be a foretaste of actual military attack—or a substitute for it. 


Arms from America 


The eyes of all the world have been fixed upon the United 
States in the long-drawn-out conflict over the Neutrality 
Act and its amendment, for upon the issue depended the 
power of the democracies to draw upon Amoerica’s vast 
reservoir of manufacturing-power. Yet neither the President 
and those who, with him, wanted to armend the Act so as 
to enable belligerents to buy and take away munitions at 
their own risk, nor his opponents, had any other object but 
to make America’s neutrality real and to keep her citizens 
away from war adventures. The President’s contention was 
that to deny Americans the right to sell munitions to a 
belligerent that was able to pay for them and carry them 
away was to weight the scales against a Power that had 
command of the sea. The sincerity of this contention is 
revealed in the many provisions which are made to keep 
Americans and registered American ships out of the war 
zone. Soviet Russia, generally ready to render easy lip- 
service to Germany, has accused America of betraying 
neutrality—a strange accusation from a country which is 
also neutral and is also proposing to supply Germany. The 
United States is as ready to supply Germany, if she will 
come and buy, as Russia is to supply Britain, which she is 
actually doing. 


The Gospel According to Moscow 


Germany will get little aid or comfort from the proceed- 
ings in Moscow on the 22nd anniversary of the Bolshevik 


revolution. M. Molotov’s speech was discreet rather in 
what it did not say than in what it said, but it affirmed with 
emphasis Russia’s determination to remain at peace, and it 
made no distinction between the Imperialist capitalist Powers 
(Britain, Germany, Japan), which were accused of involving 
more than half the world in war. M. Molotov seemed able 
to reconcile the charge against France and Britain that they 
aim at strengthening their domination of the world with 
congratulation of his own country for increasing its power 
by the annexation of eastern Poland. It is possible that he 
discovers no disharmony between Russia’s pact with Ger- 
many and the spirit of the manifesto issued by the Com- 
munist International. The latter not merely accuses 
Germany as well as Great Britain and France of conducting 
a war for world domination, but appeals to German workers 
to refuse to let themselves be exploited by their Government. 
The Nazi rulers may make what they will of this friendly 
advice. Yet there is no reason to suppose that the Comin- 
tern ceases to express the views of the Russian Government. 


Indeed, it gives an interesting and plausible excuse for the 
pact with the old enemy Germany—it put the Soviet « a 
side bloody slaughter ” and narrowed the arena of the war 
To put it another way, it gave Russia all the advantages « 
war without participating ‘in it. 


General Smuts’s Opponents 


General Hertzog, recently Prime Minister of the Union 
of South Africa, so far from accepting his defeat On the 
war issue by General Smuts, is now endeavouring to gp, 
solidate the forces of opposition against the new Py 
Minister. He announced last Saturday that he had assumed 
the leadership of a “reconsolidated Afrikaanerdom,” wig 
Dr. Malan, the Nationalist leader, serving under him, }, 
is embarking on a bitter and violent camipaign againy 
General Smuts, endeavouring to play to the utmost 
Nationalist feeling. He adopts the line that South Afric 
has no interest in the war, that her participation jp ; 
prejudices her independence, and that if she is not governgj 
as an independent country she will not stay long in th 
British Commonwealth. His colleague, Mr. Pirow, formerly 
Minister of Defence, challenging General Smuts’s promis: 
to give aid if asked to do so to British ter. 
tories elsewhere in Africa, affirms that this goes beyond 
the terms of the Defence Act. General Smur 
reply is that the promise was first given by Mr. Piroy 
himself, and that he will not repudiate this honourable 
obligation. The suggestion that the Union’s participation 
in the war involves any loss of independence will scarcely 
bear examination in view of the substantial backing whic 
General Smuts had from Afrikaan as well as English 
speaking Members of Parliament. Reports of Germa 
activities in endeavouring to promote risings and sabotage 
will not strengthen General Hertzog’s argument that th 
Nazis are wholly innocuous. 


The Indian Deadlock 


The publication by the Viceroy of India of a Memorandum 
summarising his recent talks with Indian political leadey 
records their failure, and indicates clearly enough the caus. 
Lord Linlithgow clarified substantially his proposal to con- 
stitute a consultative committee of Indian leaders, which, it 
now appears, involved appointment to temporary member- 
ship of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, without prejudice 
to any subsequent constitutional changes. He insisted, how. 
ever, on the necessity for some broad agreement between th 
different communities, in particular Hindus and Moslems, 
on the question of further constitutional advance. Th 
Congress Party treats this as definitely subsidiary to its man 
demand, which is for a statement of British war aims # 
applied to India, the recognition in principle at any mt 
of India’s full independence, and the calling of a Co 
stituent Assembly at which a constitution for India would 
be drafted by Indians. The answer to that must be thi 
Britain’s war aims consist primarily of resistance to aggre 
sion in Europe and that the War has no direct bearing @ 
Anglo-Indian relations, though it is unfortunate that Indu 
was committed to belligerence by a purely administrative 
decision ; that India must become a reasonably cohesit 
unit before independence—which 80 million Moslems resis 
till firm security is guaranteed for their minority right 
—is conferred on her, and that in asking that India should 
draft her own constitution unaided Congress is demanding 
more than was accorded to Canada or South Africa. Lord 
Linlithgow has declared that he will renew his efforts, ai 
discussions between Congress and Moslem leaders seem 
likely to continue. But meanwhile five provincial Congres 
Ministries have resigned, leaving their provinces to & 
administered by the Governors. 
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The Battle for the Balkans 


on Papen has returned to Turkey in time to hear 













“ ‘oi of the ratification of the Anglo-Franco-Turkish 
h =o pact by the National Assembly. There is probably not very 
; = ych that he can do in Ankara to forward the German cause 
me own in the sphere of trade, and there Germany is handi- 
apped as she ts in the Balkan countries by the difficulty 

g sending goods in payment. Four members of the 

Geman trade delegation in Belgrade have just left, 

Union ently because Yugoslavia will not deliver the agreed 
ON the fq quantities of materials until Germany overtakes her arrears 
© con. fm in payments in kind. In none of the Balkan countries, 
Prime I except possibly Bulgaria, have German arguments the same 
ssumej i cogency that they had a month or two ago. Italy is making 
” with progress in her plans for securing a larger share in Balkan 
nD. He Mf made; and just as the Balkan countries themselves now 





gand more in dread of Russia than of Germany, so, too, 






























Ost on i Italy recognises Russian influence in those ccuntries as the 
Africg factor likely most to stand in her own way. Italian sensi- 
in j & bility on this score is revealed in general Press attacks on 
remej [ Russia’s pretensions to be the guardian of the peace in the 
D th Balkans—a mission, it is claimed, which belongs to “ the Italy 
merly fof Mussolini.” 
omis: 
te. # A German Reform Plan 
‘yond No propaganda promoted by the Allies in Germany can 
lutss HH he so effective as propaganda by Germans who have a 
‘tow following in their own country. The “German National 
rable Council,” now being formed by leaders of the German 
ation Opposition abroad, including Dr. Otto Strasser, creator of 
reely BM the “Black Front,” and Dr. Rauschning, former President 
hich of the Danzig Senate, has, according to the Zurich corre- 
lis spondent oi the Sunday Times, drawn up a programme 
mat which well deserves attention. It is opposed to Hitler and the 
lag: whole Hitler policy. It demands German withdrawal from 
the @ Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, a plebiscite for Austria and the 
Sudetenland under League auspices, mutual disarmament, 
and collaboration with the League. Within Germany it 
proposes the restoration of democratic rights, a splitting up 
of Prussia, and a federation of the new component parts and 
om the historic provinces of Germany. It would solve the 
> BF colonial question by means of a “ European Colonial Com- 
- pany,” in which all European countries would participate. 
. It will be seen that the programme includes measures, some 
. of which a free Germany could adopt on her own initiative 
* B alone, whilst other clauses presuppose concerted world 
4 action. It now awaits the approval of the British and 
‘ French Governments. 
, 
.§ The War at Sea 
) If the war on land seems to be marking time, there has 





been never a moment’s respite in intensive war at sea. 
More men have lost their lives in the Royal Navy than 
in the other services put together. Mr. Churchill’s power- 
ful statement last Wednesday served to reveal the continuity 
and ubiquity of the struggle, and the need for unrelaxing 
vigilance. He did not conceal the fact that a too easy 
valuation of the dangers at a time when the defences of 
Scapa Flow were not completed contributed to the disaster 
to ‘Royal Cak.’ He gave an inspiring account of the far- 
flung activities at sea which have led to the capture of enemy 
vessels, to the efficiency of the blocade, and the hunting 
down of U-boats—which remain a menace to our traders. 
The balance of shipping losses up to date is in our favour. 
The toll levied on our shipping by enemy submarines has 
steadily diminished. Mr. Churchill very wisely refuses to 
underestimate the damage that will continue to be done by 














U-boats, or the possible damage from the surface raiders 
that are still at large. But the situation is fully under our 
control. Cur powers for dealing with the U-boat will 
Cutpace the enemy’s capacity for building them—and the 





bs}? -_ 
skill of her lost officers and crews she cannot replace. 
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The War in the Air 


The war in the air has become somewhat brisker in the 
last few days both in the North Sea and on the fighting 
front in France. On Tuesday there were a number of 
encounters in which enemy planes were engaged by anti- 
aircraft fire or by aircraft, and were driven off without loss 
on our side. In single combat the R.A.F. men have much 
more than held their own. These raids were probably 
directed with a view to reconnaissance rather than attack. 
On the French front there have been many engagements, the 
most remarkable of which was a battle between twenty-seven 
German Messerschmitts and nine French aeroplanes, with 
the sensational result that the French brought down nine 
of the enemy without incurring any loss. Such a victory 
would not have been possible unless both the pilots and 
the machines had been superior. Though the Germans 
sull have numerical superiority in the air—and they will not 
very long enjoy that—it is clear that in quality their machines 
are inferior both to the British and the French. Unless the 
numerical disparity is very great it is quality which counts 
for most in air warfare—a fact which is proved when nine 
machines can defeat twenty-seven. To establish an early 
supremacy is of great importance, for confidence is more 
than half the battle. 


Back to the Cities 

Mr. Harold Macmillan has been urging that the time has 
come to revise the policy of evacuation, and bring back to 
the towns the financial, commercial, and industrial enter- 
prises, the departments of Government, and the workers 
who at the outbreak of war were transferred to the country 
—all, in fact, but the children. There is this strong argu- 
ment, among others, for his case, that the defences agairist 
air attack are stronger, and even if enemy raids may still 
be expected, the knock-out blow need no longer be feared. 
Against the risks which remain—risks which in war-time 
have to be faced by civilians as well as soldiers—may be set 
the certainty that trade is suffering a blow that will be 
shattering if we allow the present decentralisation to continue 
indefinitely. London is the heart of Britain’s commercial 
organism, and when it functions inadequately the life-blood 
of trade cannot flow freely through the arteries. The 
strangulation, first, of London trade, and secondly, of that of 
some of the great provincial cities, is doing incalculable 
mischief to our productive and distributive power, and so to 
the provision of the sinews of war. The case is strong 
for the controllers of businesses to resume their work 
in London and other great towns, and bring back their 
If the enemy should create occasional disturbance 
—well, war is war—and such occasional disturbance 
would be less disastrous than the present disabling disloca- 
tion of business. 


Miss Dorothy Sayers on the War 

The annual Christmas Number of The Spectator, which 
appears next week, will be a greatly enlarged issue, published 
at the usual price. The prospect of a heavy demand empha- 
sises the necessity, to which attention has been called already, 
for readers to place a regular order for The Spectator either 
with a newsagent or with this office ; the number of copies 
on casual sale has, under present conditions, to be much 
reduced. The principal feature of the Christmas Number 
(which will include an enlarged literary section, containing 
reviews by Peter Fleming, Edward Sackville West, H. E. 
Bates, William Plomer, and others) will be a long first 
instalment of a running commentary on current events by 
Miss Dorothy L. Sayers, in the form mainly of letters from 
the characters she has immortalised in her lengthening list 
of detective-novels—Lord Peter Wimsey, Harriet Vane, the 
Juchess of Denver, Inspector Parker, Miss Climpson, and 
the rest. Miss Sayers’ contribution, which marks some- 
thing of a new departure in literary technique, will be con- 
tinued weekly. 
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—— DAY this year inevitably provokes 
reflections that we should be happier to evade. To 
those who viewed it rightly it was a commemoration not 
of victory, but of peace. And today there is no peace. 
As Sir Norman Angell puts it in an article on a later 
page, we are entering another war to achieve the very 
purposes of the last War, a war with the same enemy, 
a war in defence of the same freedom against the same 
aggression, a war whose only compensation, now as then, 
can be the defeat of evil and the establishment on an 
enduring basis of justice, decency and law. In all that 
the world failed then. Not completely, for there were 
periods, one in particular, when enmities were dying 
down, old wounds were healing, when the victors and 
the vanquished of a decade earlier were working in ail 
sincerity together for the good of a continent of which 
they were in common citizens. Armistice Day then, in 
spite of bitter memories of domination of arrogance or 
recalcitrance or misunderstanding on one side or the 
other, could inspire not only hope but confidence. 
Tustice and tolerance and acceptance of the principle of 
mutual aid marked the relations between States. The 
League of Nations in one sphere, the International 
Labour Office in another, the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice in a third, were proving what construc- 
tive international co-operation could effect. For three or 
four Novembers each Armistice Day found the horizon 
brighter than the last. 

Now once more there is a war to win and a peace to 
make. The reasons for the war can be argued at any 
length. In this country, where criticism is free, those 
whose minds turn habitually to our own shortcomings 
first can concentrate, if they choose, on the things succes- 
sive British Governments have wrongfully done or left 
undone. This certainly is no moment for self-exculpa- 
tion, but no amount of argument, whether specious or 
sincere or a blend of both, will shake for a moment the 
conviction of every honest man of ordinary intelligence 
as to where the responsibility for this conflict lies. And 
it is not the plain man, with little to guide him but native 
common sense, who is asking what we are fighting for 
or demanding some detailed programme of war-aims. 
He has seen what broken faith and bestial cruelty and 
megalomaniac ambition have made of Central Europe, 
and he has resolved that the régime responsible for that 
shall first be stopped from extending its noxious power 
over another inch of soil and then be replaced by other 
rulers damned by no such blackened record. The past 
has its lessons, and we need to learn them, however 
chastening the experience. To the planning of the future 
must be brought every highest quality of the head and 
heart—for goodwill is as indispensable as wisdom. 
But Armistice Day may more fitly suggest the spirit in 
which the final task must be approached than the details 
of the task itself. 

The first and the greatest need is to keep ideals un- 
tarnished. No nations ever entered a way with clearer 
consciences than France and Britain as they entered this. 
They sought nothing for themselves except the right, 
which they are figuting to preserve for others, to live 
their own lives in their own way so long as that way 
does no despite to their neighbours. They look for no 


territorial expansion, they desire no privilege, political 
Hating, and rightly hating, the treachery, 


or economic. 
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the sadism and the tyranny represented by 
régime in Germany, they hate no single German fy 
being German. So far from wanting to crippl 
Germany, they hope to see her, under other leaders 
playing her due part—and it must necessarily be 
great part—in a reconstructed society of free Nations, ip 
which great and small will enjoy absolute equality jg 
this at least, the title to live secure in peace and libery 
With those convictions and aspirations we begin thy 
war. We shall have fought it in vain if we loose oy 
hold on them before the end. To maintain them js the 
surest way to win the support of all that is best in even 
nation, not necessarily in the war itself, but what is no 
whit less important, in the shaping of the post-war world 

That world, in fact, is being shaped already. Th. 
forces of order and the forces of anarchy are defining 
themselves. In our relationship with two great nations 
France and the United States, is the germ of immensely 
hopeful possibilities in the new era that will open whe 
the war is over. Never in history have two Great Powers 
been welded into unity as France and Britain are today, 
Beneath all the outward signs, impressive as they are— 
a Supreme War Council, a single military command, the 
pooling of all economic effort—is a unity of spirit, of 
purpose and of faith the more infallibly fruitful and 
efficacious for all the wholesome diversity of national 
characteristics. Each country has an ethos whose free 
expression it would be folly to check or limit. If eithé 
ceased to be itself it would have its value to the other. 
For both the supreme task of the future is to preserve 
and prudently extend in peace that co-operation whose 
necessity is axiomatic in war. Whether that will mean 
some new and visible constitutional bond it is too soon 
to foresee. Whether the two States can form a nucleus 
round which others—Germany among them if she will— 
may coalesce on equal terms can be no more as yet 
than matter for speculation. But it is not a day too 
soon for alert and speculative minds in either country 
to be applying themselves to these and kindred problems 
both in separate French and British, and in joint Franco- 
British, groups. 

The bond of comradeship in conflict and sacrifice is 
uniquely strong. Yet there is possibility of unity as 
close, if different in some respects in character, between 
Britain and the United States. It is being demonstrated 
and emphasised every day, not by any Governmental 
action in Washington or London—incalculably important 
though such a measure as the revised Neutrality Act is 
te us—but by the daily revelation of the community of 
our conceptions of human rights and our valuations of 
the things in life that have enduring worth. Americans 
may have no intention of joining us in the war—there 
is ample justification for their resolve to hold aloof— 
but it matters immensely that their estimate of the moral 
issues involved should be identical with ours. It is 
as encouraging as it is significant that one of the clearest 
analyses yet framed of the meaning of the war should 
have come not from an Englishman or a Frenchman, 
but from an American woman. In a recent article which 
tempts quotation far beyond what space permits, Miss 
Dorothy Thompson, the well-known New York 
journalist, affirms the preservation of Western civilisation 
to be the supreme purpose of the war, and defines that 
civilisation as a synthesis of three components—the 
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Christian ethic ; the scientific spirit, to which truth is 
supremely sacred; and the rule of law. The article (to 
be found in the Daily Telegraph of October 31st) will 
abundantly repay study as a whole. Nothing in it is 
more striking than the writer’s insistence that one 
urpose of the wat must be-—as indeed it is sub- 
consciously—to bring Germany, with her indispensable 
contribution, back into the Western civilisation from 
which the criminal malignity of her present rulers has 


THE ROLE OF 


HEN Parliament adjourned for the summer holiday 
W inc Prime Minister promised that it would be 
recalled if the situation became more threatening. The 
holiday proved a short one. Parliament re-assembled, 
and in the critical days which culminated in war it 
showed confidence, discretion and unanimity in its moral 
support of the Government. There was only one 
moment in those hours of tension when a critica] note 
was sounded—it was during the delay which occurred 
between Germany’s invasion of Poland and Britain’s 
acceptance of a state of war. That moment of anxiety 
was instantly recognised by the Prime Minister, who 
within a few hours was able to give the country the assur- 
ances it expected. From then onwards there was no 
turning back and no breach in the unity of the House. 
Within the course of a few days the Government laid 
before it emergency proposals investing the executive 
with extraordinary powers, which in normal times would 
have been recognised as revolution. They were accepted 
almost without a murmur, or merely with questions 
which elucidated the Government’s intentions to respect 
the rights of labour and to prevent exploitation. 

But, whilst preserving the sacrificial rdle which it 
voluntarily adopted, the House of Commons has been 
learning to make it compatible with a new kind of critical 
activity. It has shown that, whilst it is capable of 
dropping party differences and is bent on seconding the 
Government’s efforts in vigorously prosecuting the war, 
it is not in the least ready to degenerate into an assembly 
for humbly registering decrees. The House of Com- 
mons, like the Press, has been sensitive to the currents of 
public opinion. It has recognised, as the country has 
recognised, that drastic measures must be taken interfer- 
ing with individual liberty and normal rights in property, 
even when they imposed great hardship ; that the aim 
of winning the war must always come first. But the 
effecting of these measures meant not merely giving 
great powers to Ministers, but also to vast armies of 
newly-created officials whose activities are so numerous 
as often to be beyond the close personal scrutiny of the 
responsible heads. Many of the Regulations have been 
unnecessary, ill-considered, and irritating. In a country 
under Nazi rule such mistakes would neither be criti- 
cized nor corrected, and public discontent would simmer 
beneath the surface. In Britain there are safety-valves. 

Whilst the Press has remained a vehicle for ventilating 
grievances, the House of Commons has not neglected 
its duty as the constitutional instrument for removing 
them. It has watched the developing situation 
with vigilance; it has become more and more 
critical of mistakes ; and has again and again made its 
voice effectively heard. Credit must particularly be 
given to the Oppositions. Up to the present there have 
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walled her off. These are aims worth fighting for. By 
no lesser aims could the war be justified at all. if 
victory means a destruction of the forces which over 
vast spaces of Europe have replaced Western civilisation 
by barbarism and anarchy, and the re-creation of a 
European unity both of nations and of individual men, 
the Armistice Day that ends this war may yet bring to 
fulfilment the hopes that twenty-one years ago proved so 
tragically delusive. 


PARLIAMENT 


been no attempts whatever to make party capital out of 
the Government’s mistakes. No doubt Labour Members 
have been more insistent in urging the claims of old age 
pensioners or of the families of soldiers to receive more 
adequate allowances for children, and possibly Conserva- 
tive Members may have been to the fore in considering 
the claims of Building Societies and others whose 
property is subject to war risks. But in general criticism 
has come from individuals speaking as individuals and 
not adherents of a party, and on many occasions 
Ministers have been compelled to be aware of a “ sense 
of the House ” which had nothing whatever to do with 
political allegiances, but arose from unbiassed judgement. 
This was conspicuously the case in the debate on the 
Defence Regulations under the Emergency Powers Act, 
when so emphatic and so unanimous was the criticism 
that Sir Samuel Hoare wisely yielded, and promised to 
consult with representatives of all parties, and to intro- 
duce the whole body of regulations, amended, if possible, 
by general agreement. 

The work that the House of Commons is doing today 
in watching, questioning, exhorting or remonstrating 
with Ministers is invaluable as a corrective and an incen- 
tive to the executive and a means of keeping it in 
harmony with public opinion. It has secured the 
dropping of the proposals to ration gas and electricity, 
and a promise to re-examine the old age pension scale. 
It has discussed food rationing, coal rationing, and ques- 
tions such as profiteering and rising prices. The Liberal 
proposal to appoint a Select Committee of the House 
to examine war expenditure has been accepted by Sir 
John Simon. The Government was frankly told what the 
country was thinking of the Ministry of Information. 
This newly-acquired habit of scrutinising all the actions 
of the executive and protesting against its mistakes has 
compelled the departments to remember that they are 
not an absolute law unto themselves. Naturally there 
have been complaints about the so-called “ nagging ~ at 
officials, and it has been suggested that when the troops 
are asked to sacrifice everything for the country the rest 
of the country should willingly accept the hardships 
imposed on it by the Government. The answer is that it 
is of no benefit to the troops that the home front should 
be muddled or that civilians should be unnecessarily 
harried or handicapped. 

It is significant that the public spirit of the Labour 
and Liberal parties in abstaining from party polemics has 
not had the effect of diminishing effective criticism, but 
on the contrary of greatly increasing it. In normal 
times speeches antagonistic to any action of the Govern- 
ment are apt to provoke defensive speeches on the other 
side, with the result that the two cancel one another out, 
and nothing happens. Today, when non-party criti- 
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cisms are submitted to Parliament only the intrinsic 
merits of the case count, with the result that a true House 
of Commons opinion emerges, and the Government 
takes heed of it. Hence at this moment there is a real 
check upon the executive such as does not exist under 
peace-time conditions. It must be emphasised that this 
valuable influence depends on the continued willingness 
of the Labour Party to subordinate its party aims to the 
supreme aim of winning the war, and that this in turn 
depends on the continued tact of the Government in 
doing nothing to alienate Labour. On this delicate balance 
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depends the democratic power of the war-time H 
of Commons. The question inevitably presents isl 
whether far more might be achieved during peace as 

as in war by the adoption of a similar attitude, the fac 
being borne in mind that in this period of the world’ 
history all times are times of emergency, and that thee 
is constant need for swift and far-reaching administrating 
measures. There is no easy way round the Problems 
of party government and its self-frustration, by the 
interesting experience which Parliament is gaining today 
may go some way towards solving them. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


CURIOUS and unintentional but most unfortunate 

ban on freedom of expression is resulting from 
the process whereby in the last few weeks almost 
every authority of any importance on any aspect of 
international affairs has been swept into temporary 
Government service, and subjected to the same veto 
as regular civil servants in the matter of speaking 
and writing on public questions. The Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, better known as Chatham House, is 
perhaps the outstanding example. That body, according to 
an answer given in Parliament on Tuesday, “has under- 
taken certain services for the Foreign Office and other 
Departments during the War.” It is sure to be discharging 
them efficiently, but what this actually means is that some of 
the highest authorities in the country on recent diplomatic 
history, on international law, on various particular regions in 
Europe and Asia are as tightly muzzled on subjects on which 
they ought to be instructing and guiding the public—and if 
need be criticising the Government—as a serving soldier. 
This is not the only case. The restrictions imposed on 
members of the Ministry of Information are, I believe, less 
rigorous, but restrictions exist there, too. All this is most 
gravely against the public interest. To a large extent the 
ban is quite unnecessary. The persons concerned are the 
last to be guilty of indiscretion. Their freedom ought to be 
restored to them, not for their sakes, but for ours. 

* * * * 

Some of the terms commonly used in connexion with the 
war and its sequel would be a good deal the better for 
defining. We are constantly being told that there must be 
“not a dictated but a negotiated peace.” What does, or 
can, “a negotiated peace” at the end of a hard-fought war 
mean? Take this war. The Allies have not stated their 
war-aims in detail, for quite good reasons, but there is 
general agreement on two essentials, the reconstruction of 
Poland and the reconstruction of Czecho-Slovakia, within 
frontiers to be determined. Are we dictating that, or 
negotiating about it? There are no doubt certain open 
questions on which discussion is possible, and the defeated 
are entitled to be heard. But if we are fighting for aims in 
whose rightness we are convinced they are not matters for 
negotiation. A settlement by agreement is no doubt desir- 
able if it can be achieved, but where it cannot the only 
choice is between dictating terms and going on fighting. 
The phrase admittedly embodies a worthy aspiration, but 
as frequently used it implies, if it means anything, that the 
defeated must have a right of veto on any peace provisions 
they dislike. In the last resort dictation is inevitable. 

. * 7 * 

Anything shabbier than the behaviour of the Ministry 
of Information in the matter of its “butter for Goering ” 
story—to which I have referred in its earlier stages—is 
difficult to imagine. The Ministry, it will be remembered, 
circulated to the British Press what has turned out to be 
a totally untrue account of how a Mr. Hentzen of Bradford 
had, until war broke out, been sending parcels of butter 
to various Nazi leaders, including Field Marshal Goering 


and Dr. Goebbels. Mr. Hentzen at once declared that thy 
whole thing was a mare’s nest, though he had, in fact, 
been sending butter to nine private persons in Germany, 
one of whom happened to bear the . surname Goering 
Here the matter might have been expected to end 
with a final admission by the Ministry of its mistake 
and, as a matter of course, an unreserved apology. Far from 
it. There was published on Saturday a letter written j 
Mr. Hentzen on behalf of the Minister of Information py 
the Assistant Treasury Solicitor, to the effect that th 
Minister “is now able to accept the explanation that th 
persons to whom the parcels of butter in question were sent, 
though probably all members of the Nazi Party [a com. 
pletely unwarranted assumption, obviously inserted to create 
prejudice] were friends or Civil Servants with whom Mr. 
Hentzen came into contact in the course of his business,” 


A graceless refusal to admit mistake. 
* * * * 


So Field-Marshal Goering did not make his journey to 
Rome after all. There seems little doubt that the journey 
was definitely intended. It is fully in keeping with Her 
Hitler’s recognised methods. If something goes wrong, send 
someone somewhere, or send for someone from somewhere, 
The Anglo-Franco-Turkish Treaty is signed at Ankara; 
fetch back von Papen to explain why he couldn’t stop it 
M. Molotov makes a speech affirming Russia’s resolute 
neutrality ; bring home the German Ambassador to say 
how this frustration of the hope of military support comes 
about. Italy removes all the chief pro-Axis Ministers from 
her Cabinet ; worse and worse ; not enough in this case to 
call back the Ambassador ; Goering must go and talk to 
Mussolini. It might be supposed that Herr Hitler was 
beginning to lose faith in the persuasive powers of his 
envoys. But of that there seems little evidence. 

* * * * 

Billeting negotiations lead sometimes to slight misunder- 
standings. Suitable quarters were recently sought for a 
certain Cabinet Minister and his personal staff, in the event 
of the Department leaving London. The choice, so the 
story goes, fell on a conveniently situated country house, 
and a deal was struck with the lady whose property it was. 
But to her, it seems, evacuation only meant one thing, 
school children, and a preliminary inspection which was 
fortunately arranged revealed a clean but austere attic, 
adorned with three neat truckle beds, presumably for the 
Minister and his two secretaries—one of whom, but only 
one, is of the same sex as his chief. 

* * * * 
BURGOMASTER Max DEAD 
COLLAPSE AFTER QUEEN’S VISIT 
according to the Daily Telegraph. 1 don’t know that I 
should have put it quite like that. 
* * * * 

At one particularly loud clap of thunder a lady involun- 
tarily and visibly starts. Passing urchin: “ It’s all right, lidy. 
It ain’t “Itler, it’s Gawd.” JANUS. 
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INVASION ? 


By STRATEGICUS 


T the beginning of last century there appeared a novel, 
A The Riddle of the Sands, which John Buchan described 
gs “ the best story of adventure published in the last quarter 
ofa century.” It was a mystery story, a story of the sea 
and a story in which the characters really lived. Its success 
qs immediate and it has run through 17 editions ; but 
is interest for my present purpose is that it deals with a 
German plan for the invasion of England. In short the plan 
ms to accumulate behind the protective covering of the 
frisian islands, in time of peace, a vast number of sea- 
going lighters which, at the appointed moment, would 
descend upon the English coast at, say, the Wash, covered 
by a squadron of German warships. The invaders would 
st once seize and entrench a prearranged line of country to 
grve as an initial base and their objective would be the 
industrial heart of England, the great northern and midland 
towns. 

Now the striking thing is that, though the atmosphere 
of war has changed out of all recognition, that objective and 
the prime necessary condition for even the most modest 
initial success remain the same. The point of departure 
for such an expedition also remains about the best that 
could be selected, since the Dutch or Belgian ports, though 
they would offer a shorter journey, would make secrecy and 
surprise almost impossible. If I am to take the plan seriously, 
[am bound to assume either that the transports are already 
prepared or that they would be prepared in Dutch or Belgian 
ports. In the first case they would need to be moved to the 
new point of departure, and this is hardly possible to conceive 
as a secret operation ; and in the second case secrecy is as 
hard, if not harder, to conceive. To use Dutch or Belgian 











ports would be to invest the venture with an atmosphere of 
desperation, as it would involve the preliminary conquest of 
one or both countries and, though this is by no means 
inconceivable for less hazardous purposes, it would be a 
grossly imprudent move in the plan under consideration. 

The necessary antecedent condition is the temporary 
command of the North Sea, and, however much the Germans 
announce to the world that this condition is at present 
realised, they and all the world know that it is almost in- 
conceivable. The time necessary for transit was estimated 
to be from thirty to thirty-four hours, and it is difficult to 
think that the North Sea is ever without its persistent English 
observers even for one hour out of the twenty-four. The 
navy is silent ; but it is never wholly idle, and the Air Force 
pursues its inquisitive way at all hours. When this book 
was written the British Navy had no North Sea bases or 
strategy. Now it has both. 

The Germans, it is true, have attempted to cause dis- 
persion of our naval forces by sending the ‘ Deutschland’ 
and ‘ Von Scheer’ to the North and South Atlantic. It may 
be that, at some prearranged moment, with a few armed 
merchantmen, each of these formidable warships will 
attempt to carry out heavy raids on trans-Atlantic traffic. 
But they are being sought for and sooner or later they will 
meet the fate of the ‘ Scharnhorst’ and ‘ Gneisenau’ in the 
Great War. Such raids might be arranged to coincide with 
massed air-attacks on the navy’s North Sea bases. It 
remains, however, very difficult indeed to imagine that the 
navy, by either or both expedients, could be so distracted 
that it could not give battle to the German fleet and destroy 
any possibility of its covering an armada of transports, And 
there is the Royal Air Force to be dealt with, too. Even as 
a project which only desperation could justify, this plan of 
an invasion by sea seems to me almost inconceivably bad. 

The alternative would be invasion by air. First of all, the 
dropping of armed men by parachute is not at all impossible. 





The Germans did it in Poland, and it is considered possible 
even in France. But what would be its motive here? The 
design would be to seize nodal points, railway junctions, &c., 
or destroy them and munition factories or produce a state 
of mind in which the Government would lose its head. 
But unless such attacks were very numerous, it is doubtful 
if they would have any but a local momentary effect. We 
do not lose our heads easily. There are ample troops in 
England. And there remains the initial difficulty of getting 
here. So far the advantage has rested overwhelmingly with 
our air defence. The same must be said of the possibility 
of invasion by airship. A gross lift of 180 tons has been 
achieved by airships, and that would make the transport of 
troops and equipment easier to conceive. But airships are 
as fragile as china. They are at the mercy of the weather, 
and one of our fighters could destroy fifty of them without 
inconveniencing itself. 

There is one method left which might seem to appeal 
inevitably to the German mind for its demand on meticulous 
organisation, the sternest discipline and the most carefully 
drilled tactical collaboration. This would be an invasion 
from the air by means of troop-carriers. The 2nd battalion 
of the Royal Ulster Rifles was moved in this way last August 
from Parkhurst to Salisbury Plain, and there are troop- 
carrying aeroplanes on the normal establishment in Iraq, 
Egypt and India. Last August each plane carried twenty 
men with full equipment ; but as we are considering a real 
invasion we must imagine planes with a much greater carry- 
ing power. The ideal troop carrier should carry the maxi- 
mum number of fully equipped men at high speed with the 
capacity for slow landing. 

If we are to take the objective to be the same as that 
imagined in The Riddle of the Sands—and I cannot conceive 
a better, since materially the great industrial centre is the real 
heart of the country, and, morally, it is inevitably so densely 
populated that the panic-value will be the maximum—we 
must imagine that the invading force will be one of at least 
several divisions. If we reckon a division as normally some 
20,000 men, with artillery and light tanks, we are faced with 
a pretty problem of transport. If, for the sake of argument, 
we assume that Germany has, in secret, prepared a sufficient 
force of carriers to take, say, 100 fully equipped men, each 
division would require 200 planes for men alone. Artillery 
and other services might require, perhaps, 50 per cent. more. 
That is to say, putting the case at its best, each division would 
require 300 planes. If we imagine a force of five divisions, 
we must then assume an invasion by 1,500 planes. 

This, however, is not the end. Such a number could 
never hope to reach its objective without taking every 
imaginable risk. It would, almost certainly, be split up 
into loose flying units, with reconnaissance planes to guide 
them to the selected initial base, and with fighters to 
deal with the fighters of the defence. At this point I cannot 
escape the conviction of unreality about this plan. I do not 
believe there is such a number of such planes in the 
possession of any Power, though, if we cannot banish war 
somehow, we may be forced to fight in that way. I cannot 
think that Germany has such resources. All the French 
experience goes to prove that the mere metal so far en- 
countered is of inferior quality, and either this or design has 
made the manoeuvring by German planes clumsy. To have 
constructed such a fleet of planes as I have imagined would 
argue a higher grade of metal and construction than we have 
yet seen. 

Yet, on the credo quia impossibile principle, let us accept 
the possibility. Conceive this vast fleet broken up into units, 
more or less self-contained, converging like a flight of 
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swallows on some given centre. What are the chances of its 
reaching its objective? I cannot but think they would be 
very small indeed. It would be detected at once. When 
200 French planes carried out exercises over England during 
August, in wings of 30 or 40, even when they appeared out 
of the haze unexpectedly they were attacked by fighters all 
along their course. What would have happened if this had 
been a real raid? How much of an invading fleet would 
have reached its objective and in what condition? Some 
small part might get somewhere, somehow: a few hundred 
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infantrymen here, a few light guns there, 
a field kitchen elsewhere. 
If the Germans have conceived of 


a tank or two anj 


. such a plan they my 
try it and press it home with the utmost resolutio 


+ Ber sag Rye 0. By 
Goering is asking for ten consecutive days or $0 of in 
weather even for raids on munition-centres. He acks to 


much at this time of the year. The plan asks too much 
Our defence is always on the alert. It seems IMPOSSib’¢ ey 
to conclude that such an invasion would prove meteh 
a disaster for the invader. 


WAR-AIMS—III. PAST POLICY AND THE FUTURE 


By 


SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


[The next article in this series will be by Lord Eustace Percy.] 


HE Premier has told us in a much-quoted phrase that 

our purpose in this struggle is to redeem the nations 
of Europe from the perpetual and recurring fear of 
German aggression, and to preserve their independence and 
liberties ; and in another statement that we are looking 
beyond victory to laying the foundation of a better inter- 
national system so that war may not be the lot of every 
succeeding generation. 

Almost in those very words Mr. Asquith in 1914 said 
those very things ; said them repeatedly as expressing the 
purpose of our victory. Those declarations were quite un- 
questionably sincere ; and the intention they expressed has 
been completely frustrated. We now enter another war to 
achieve the very purposes of the last War. A quarter of a 
century after the utter defeat of Germany free nations are 
more insecure than before that defeat ; more fearful of the 
Germany of 1939, in quasi-alliance with Russia, than they 
were of the Germany of 1914. 

That tragic fact is recalled because it has vital bearing 
on the form which any statement of aims should take. Such 
a statement is designed, mainly, it is presumed, to render 
the neutral—or quasi-neutral—world favourable to us rather 
than to the enemy, to deter neutrals or quasi-neutrals from 
being drawn or forced into policies which economically or 
strategically or militarily will favour the enemy rather than 
ourselves. In making their choice, neutrals will have to 
judge whether their security after our next victory is likely 
to be such as will justify them in taking the risk of standing 
up to Totalitarian pressure, or whether it might not be 
better from their point of view to come to terms with Totali- 
tarianism before sharing the fate which Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland and certain other of our allies have had to face 
since our last victory. Point is given to this considera- 
tion by the fact that the war seems to be in process of 
shifting from the military field (where stalemate threatens) 
to the political and diplomatic field. After all, the war 
began because a Great Power changed its diplomatic attitude. 
It may end for some similar reason. 

The action of neutrals in the present war will be largely 
determined by their estimate of what our future policy is to 
be ; and that estimate of the future will be shaped by their 
judgement of our past policy. More specifically: shall we, 
after having re-established a Polish and Czecho-Slovak State, 
revert to the policy pursued for some eight years (in the 
cases of Manchuria, Abyssinia, the Rhineland, China, Spain, 
Memel, Austria, Albania, Czecho-Slovakia), and take once 
more the line that we cannot do for an organised system of 
security what we did for Poland—give unequivocal pledge of 
support ; that we are not prepared to pledge our power to 
resistance to aggression as such, but only in cases which we 
shall choose? If so, the future will be very like the past. 

Incidentally, if this war, instead of being waged in fulfil- 
ment of an undertaking suddenly and unexpectedly given, 
so out of keeping with previous policy as to have been 
regarded everywhere as “ revolutionary ” (Mr. Eden’s word), 
were being waged in fulfilment of a League obligation ; so 


that Britain and France were now fighting to vindicate ty 
international constitution we helped to establish, then th 
Premier’s phrase about fighting for “a better internation 
system” would have a significance which it hardly no, 
possesses ; and Russia’s position would be a very differen; 
one. 

The need of clarity in policy will be all the greater 
we are proposing to advocate a more “ Federal ” constity. 
tion than that of the League. Federation will not a 
less of commitment and obligation of its members than th 
League ; it will ask more. A federation which did no 
from the very start, provide for the defence of each member 
by the collective power of the whole, could not possibly live 
If we cannot federalise defence we can federalise nothing ; 
certainly not abolish the tariff walls, immigration restrictions, 
racial discriminations (as in Australia and South Africa 
behind which have sheltered interests so powerful as t 
have defeated attempts to federalise even the nations of the 
British Commonwealth. 

The federal idea is useful and fruitful in this con 





nexion, and the world will owe much to Mr. Clarence Streit 
for helping to precipitate its discussion at this junctur 
But the federal principle can be applied in many differen 
ways ; and if a particular form like that applied to th 
British Colonies of America in the eighteenth century i 
adopted as a panacea, and made the enemy of less ambitious 
plans, the campaign will do more harm than good. Th 
precise form of a constitution is less important than the 
understanding of essential principles by those who work it 
Transfer the British constitution to certain Central American 
or Balkan States and not one of the evils that now curs 
them would be remedied. Transfer one of their present 
constitutions (often excellent) to Britain or the United State 
and you would still have in these latter countries a society 
as orderly and safe as at present. 

There are two immediate steps which more than anything 
else whatsoever would show (a) whether and to what degret 
we are ready for the Federal idea, and (b) tend to convine 
the world—neutral and enemy peoples alike—of the reality 
of our professions about a new international system. And 
that is to begin, now, to build up a real federal unity with 
France ; to make of the French and British Empires a unit 
not merely for war purposes, but as the beginning of th 
permanent reconstruction of Europe and the world along 
new lines. Concurrently a persistent drive should be maé 
towards a real Federal Union of the Commonwealth. W 
should begin to accustom ourselves and the world to this 
of France and Britain not as two countries of about forty 
million people each (confronted by a greater Germany twit 
the size of either) but as a single country of eighty millions, 
the pivot of a union of an additional five hundred millions, 
girdling the world. But to that should be added anothe 
step. To the democracies of the Atlantic seaboard and 
Scandinavia we should say: “We are prepared to regard 
you economically as part of the Commonwealth, if you % 
desire. If there is any advantage in the “ possession” 
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come in and share the possession. You, Denmark, 


Empire, : me he re icall 

sp, if you will, occupy the same position economically as 
Cunad or Australia; can participate in all Imperial 
Conferences for economic purposes.” 


It is the position which they would occupy in any Federal 
stem ; but it could be offered them now as a step te that 
snd and 2s proof that we mean business. 

From our point of view, why not? If a Dominion like 
Canada or Australia is an advantage economically, it must 
be an advantage to add similar “ Dominions.” From the 

int of view of those envious of our imperial possessions, 
the way to dispel the envy would be precisely such an offer 
“owa ” the empire with us. 

There is something else. The dominant note of German 
propaganda is that Britain has made herself rich and the 
rst of the world poor by stealing a quarter of the earth, 
thus depriving other nations of necessary “ living space ”; 
a picture of a bloated John Bull living richly and easily, 
while others starve as the result of a grossly inequitable 
division of the world’s wealth. 
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it is sometimes argued that no one is taken in by such 
words as “ownership,” nor by that picture. That simply 
is not true. Even Americans—in books, in editorials, on 
platforms—kzep on saying “ There can be no peace in the 
world so long as one small island off the North West coast 
of Europe owns a quarter of the earth, The Have Nots 
of the earth will never stand it, and ought nor to.” Nothing 
could so quickly dispel this misconception a; to say to the 
world: “If you really believe we Dominions, Canada, 
Britain, Australia, own our empire, come in and own it 
with us. Be, economically, one of the Dominions.” 

A last point. Already some of those in France who voice 
the slogan, “il faut en finir,” are demanding a separate 
Rhineland State, a detached Bavaria. That way lies 
disaster, unless the separated German States join a union 
on honestly equal terms with ourselves, and the union is 
open on those terms to other German States. The Federal 
principle, imaginatively and consistently applied, might 
make even the policy of “ breaking up Germany ” a step to 
peace instead of to another war in the next generation. 


THE FATE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By C. D’O. GOWAN 


T is no secret that many of the Public Schools have fo 

years now found themselves in increasing difficulties. 
Almost all have been faced with financial preblems, as 
the demands of parents for more, and more expensive, 
equipment and ever better housing accommodation became 
more urgent. The shadow of the declining birth-rate 
hangs over them ail. Now comes the War Budget. Not only 
in the schools themselves, but among many parents lately, 
[have heard the anxious question—does this mean the end 
of Public Schools? 

If it means just that, the closing of doors and the empty- 
ing of often too sombre halls, or even the absorption of the 
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schools piecemeal into the present patchwork State system, it 
must mean a monstrous waste. A waste of buildings, for it 
would be impossible to fit in the schools without wasie into 
the present geographical organisation of our State education. 
A waste of talent, for it would be equally impossible to fit in 
piecemeal the highly qualified and devoted (if one could 
oaly add highly trained!) assistant staffs who man them. A 
waste of a tradition, for in spite of every jeer there is so 
much of value behind the centuries-old facade. A waste of a 
symbol, for it is impossible to assess how much the Public 
School system means, not only in our national life, but also 
in the opinion of the outside world. We are not so rich in 
our education that we can afford to sit by and watch such 
waste without concern. 

And the problem of these schools does not stand alone. 
At this moment there are evacuees in every county of 
England crying out for more space and more buildings, 
more room to live in and more room to work in. I do not 
suggest that the Public Schools could cater for more than 
a fraction of them, but their cry gives emphasis to the 
problem which worries every schoolmaster who thinks about 
the problem of the size of classes in State schools. 
complain—as I regularly do—at having to teach 
25 boys of 17 or more in a smallish room, there always 
comes a mocking echo from past meetings with less fortu- 
nately posted colleagues, the complaint of those who have to 
cope with 50 children at a time. Education as it should be 
understood is frankly impossible on those terms—and there 
are still over 3,000 such classes in England. When I initial 
book-bills which are so needlessly run up, and rememer 
some of the figures which I have heard of county educational 
provision for books and stationery (ranging from 1s. 6d. 
per child per year in the poorest counties), it makes me 
wonder at the admirable work which is done in spite of 


these handicaps. 
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Put these two problems together. On the one hand a 
class of schools which have performed and are performing 
invaluable service in the community, and which are faced 
with a disastrous lack of support owing to outside economic 
causes. On the other a malorganisation of State education 
which results in extremely difficult conditions of elementary 
education and extremely unequal provision tor secondary 
education. Surely a synthetic solution of the two problems 
as one is not impossible. 

There is no need to be a Die-hard Old School Tie maniac 
to feel the plight of the Public Schools. The objection to 
allowing such of them as go to the wall to take on new 
and vigorous life as county schools is not an objection to 
their cuange of status but an objection to their change of 
character, coupled with a doubt about their geographical 
necessity or suitability. But the tradition of the Public 
School as such is essentially valuable, the tradition of 
deliberate training for leadership, of education for responsi- 
bility, which if rightly understood, is one of the aims of 
every good educational system. When that tradition is 
debased into meaning the establishment of a caste system, 
when only men are accepted as leaders who have been 
through the right educational mills, it becomes pernicious. 
We may have reached that stage already, though I doubt it. 
But whether we have or not, the tradition from which we 
started is of infinite importance, and must at all hazards be 
preserved. 

The Public Schools, then, should become homes for the 
future leaders of the country. At the moment they produce 
those leaders, or most of them, because of the inequality 
of opportunity in our economic system, which restricts the 
opportunity for leadership to those who have the money 
to go to a Public School. What they should do is to make 
certain that they include within their membership all those 
who rightly should become the leaders of the country, that 
is the men (and women, for the girls’ school must come in) 
who are by their intellectual ability most fitted to receive 
the moral testing and stiffening which a good Public School 
provides, Intellectual ability can be the only criterion of 
fitness for a place in them: character, though it must be 
weighed in any competent system of entrance qualification, 
is too difficult to weigh precisely. And anyway, no one 


could possibly claim that our present financial test for 
admission would produce a higher level of character than a 
test of intelligence alone. 

The obvious danger which would menace this absorpuon 
of the Public Schools into the State system would be that 
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of over-standardisation Half the virtue of the schools 
would be lost if they lost their individuality. But the 
schools can surely continue to exist and flourish as indivi- 
dual units, preserving their personal stamp and character, 
while yet throwing their doors open to the people who are 
most fit to enter them. Two changes only are needed to 
bring this about: the introduction of a rational system of 
entrance, not a factual test of knowledge but a test of 
ability to work and ability to adapt oneself (past record 
would have to play a part in it) ; and a financial reorganisa- 
tion which would place all children in the schools on an 
equal footing, on which their home economic background 
would have the minimum possible influence. 

It looks like a dream (a nightmare?). But the change is 
really nothing compared with the changes, financial and 
other, which have been necessary for the present evacuation 
scheme. A very large proportion of the cost of present-day 
Public School: education could be saved if all schools were 
centrally supplied, as are, for instance, the schools under 
the London County Council. The saving of costs by 
reduction of overheads (management costs, for instance) 
should also be considerable. And though the taxpayer 
would obviously be faced with an immensely increased 
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burden, the married taxpayer at least would face it 
fully if he knew that he no longer had the crushing burdey 
of education costs to face alone. 

The system, in rough outline, would be that all chi 
would have to pass the entrance qualification test. 
who passed it would be allotted to schools according 
considerations of geography and ability. It is essential ti 
the scheme should be national, and not crippled bY the 
limitations of county boundaries. Remission of fees ig 
whole or in part would be granted on an elaboration y 
the present special-place system and all fees would be 
reduced. The schools would continue to run as far 
possible on their present lines, but probably with a 
increased tendency to specialisation as between the differen, 
branches of secondary education—one school 
primarily classical, another mainly mathematical, and 0 o_ 
The age range should be 12-16, with sixth form wo 
beyond that for those who showed special aptitude. 

The Public Schools would thus be saved from the gradu 
wastage which threatens them, the State system would 
enriched, the cost of education evened out. Are ther 
any benefits in the present arrangement which would oy. 
weigh these? 


RENCONTRES SOUS LA PLUIE 


Par UN SOLDAT FRANCAIS 


EPUIS plusieurs jours une pluie fine et serrée enferme 

la plaine au contour incertain dans les lambeaux 
flottants d’une brume humide et lasse qui traine sur le sol 
détrempé. Les petits villages de Lorraine sont posés au 
fond des cuvettes que creusent les riviéres, comme des 
paquets de linge sale dans une énorme lessive. La pensée 
elle-méme semble gorgée d’eau, engourdie, lourde et mal 
assurée. On est plutét enclin 4 quelque mélancolique réverie 
qu’a une spéculation hardie et paradoxale sur un sujet 
déterminé. 

Le travail achevé je viens m’asseoir sous l’auvent d’une 
grange, a l’abri de l’eau qui ruisselle sur le toit, dans le 
chemin boueux, sur la pente légére du pré Des machines 
agricoles, des bottes de paille bien séche, bien propre, sont 
rangées en ordre parfait sous les tuiles ou s’accrochent 
d’innombrables toiles d’araignée. Des mains habiles et 
soigneuses ont laissé leur marque sur ces outils du temps de 
paix. 

Supréme effort pacifique d’un fermier amoureux de sa 
tache! La batteuse et la faucheuse mécaniques sont la pour 
moi comme le témoignage de l’oeuvre paisible du paysan 
francais, de l’amour de tout un peuple pour sa terre, pour 
sa campagne diverse et fertile, qui l’attendra jusqu’a la 
victoire avec la méme patience que lui la cultivait naguére. 

Admirable peuple de France! On a nourri notre jeunesse 
des oeuvres spirituelles des ancétres, nous connaissions tes 
richesses artistiques, les pages glorieuses de ton histoire ; on 
nous avait parlé de tes miracles, sans pouvoir nous les 
expliquer. 

Je ne prétends pas expliquer ici le miracle qui vient encore 
de s’accomplir, cette fois sous mes yeux. I] est déja heureux 
d’avoir pu y assister, de pouvoir le sentir et peut-étre le 
comprendre. 

Le miracle est ce calme de homme qui range ses fourches 
et ses rateaux dans sa grange avant de revétir l’uniforme et 
de prendre le fusil ou la mitrailleuse. II sait aussi bien se 
servir des uns et des autres, il prodiguera les mémes soins 
attentifs 4 ses armes qu’a ses outils. La France est ordonnée 
et économe. 

Le miracle c’est que l’4me de cet homme puisse réunir a 
la fois tant d’amour pour la paix et tant de vertu guerriére. 
Le miracle c’est qu’il puisse si bien faire la guerre sans 
jamais la vouloir, ni la préparer. 


Les Allemands eux aussi font bien la guerre. Mais la 


guerre, pour eux, c’est le but de leur vie, la fin de l’actiog 
politique de l’Etat. Depuis Fichte et Nietzsche, |’Allemagne 
éternelle ne se sert de la paix que pour préparer la guerre 
Le Frangais et l’Anglais font la guerre pour avoir la paix, 

Ce matin nous avons vu passer un régiment d’infanterie 
britannique. I] montait vers le front rejoindre Jes camarades 
frangais qui combattent en premiére ligne. Nous étions 
au repos, aprés une nuit assez dure, et avec cette curiositt 
insatiable qui caractérise le militaire désoeuvré nous now 
sommes précipités au devant des Tommies. 

Une compagnie s’est arrétée juste devant nous et ks 
uniformes khaki des Vendéens et des Bretons se sont mélés 
quelques minutes 4 ceux des jeunes Londoniens. J'ai p 
bavarder avec plusiers habitants de Brentford ou de Charlton 
a Paccent cockney, au parler libre, aux plaisanteries faciles 
et imsouciantes qui les rapprochent tant des petits 
Parisiens. [ls étaient tous assez jeunes. Leurs visage 
étaient ceux d’enfants poussés trop vite, un peu piles ¢ 
imprécis de lignes, mais leurs regards m’ont frappé par un 
sorte de froide résolution qui les animait. 

Mes camarades ont admiré leurs armes, leurs équipements 
tout neufs. Des explications techniques ont été échangés, 
la conversation s’est établie 4 grands renforts de mone 
syllabes et de gestes. Les hommes miachaient du chocolt 
ou du fromage avec du pain. Les Francais offraient du gr 
vin rouge, les Anglais des cigarettes au tabac blond. 

On était tous d’accord sur le sort qu’il fallait réserver i 
Monsieur Hitler. 

“Salaud! Nous amener tous 1a! ” 

“We'll get him, boys! ” 

“Qui, oui! Yes! ” 

Un coup de sifflet interrompit brusquement ces co 
fessions d’ordre politique. La colonne se remit en march 
au chant du Lambeth Walk, tandis que la pluie se remettit 
a tomber de plus belle. Derriére l’encombrement & 
voiturettes régimentaires, des camions de munitions brita- 
niques, une division Nord-Africaine attendait que la rout 
fut dégagée pour gagner ses emplacements. 

Au début de l’aprés-midi j’en ai vu passer les premicn 
éléments, des tirailleurs algériens, le régiment méme q@ 
avait défilé 4 Versailles devant S.M. le roi Georges VI, lon 
de sa visite en France, en juillet 1938. 

Les hommes de deux immenses empires montent # 
combat pour défendre leur droit de vivre selon leur cho 
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T the outbreak of War there is a common tendency to 
think that all human and social considerations can 
be abandoned in the effort to secure maximum strength of 






ae ting force and maximum output of war material. In this 
ation ¢ MH there is a danger of overlooking the limits of human capacity, 
ould be Ms happened in the early months of the last War, so that 





eventually the Government was compelled to take action by 

up the Welfare Department at the Ministry of 
Munitions. It is unlikely that the graver mistakes of 1914-1916 
will now be repeated—although already many of the same 




















1 $0 on Jems are once again arising in industry—for the situa- 
0 wok M ton is very different today. Statutory regulation of working 
a conditions, health and safety within the factory has made a 
Bradua) t advance, but far more important is the progress made 
duld te HF on voluntary lines by the great majority of firms, who realise 
> ther that provision for the well-being of their workpeople is an 
Id ou. J essential part of good business management. 

This recognition of responsibility by employers is one 
of the most encouraging developments of the past twenty- 
one years. In 1918 the writer, who had been associated 
with Mr. Seebohm Rowntree in the Welfare Department at 
the Ministry of Munitions, believing that industrial welfare 
work was so closely associated with the wider question of 
industrial relationship that it should become the responsi- 

‘action bility of industry rather than that of a State Department, 
magne (founded the Industrial Welfare Society, and with the good- 
uerre, will of industry everywhere this organisation has ever since 
ax. served as a focus to the development of the welfare move- 
interie # = ment in this country, and kept in touch with similar move- 
arades ments abroad. Therefore today industry can draw upon a 
étions fund of knowledge and the experience of well-established 
riosits welfare schemes, as well as the advice and guidance of the 
now §# Home Office Factory Department. 

In consequence, the change over to wartime production 

t ks has this time been better ordered in many of its material 
mélés and human aspects, but a number of unwonted difficulties 






have arisen demanding the attention of those responsible for 
























i pe 
titon the safety and well-being of hundreds of thousands of 
aciles # =workers, and it is of interest to note what is already being 
ctits done by individual firms to meet the changed situation. 
sages MH Black-out restrictions in many cases involved speedy rather 
$s ¢ @ than carefully planned measures, but, since it is obvious that 
ux ff something more permanent than blinds or paint is required, 
the blocking out of windows or the fitting of shutters is 
ents # necessary, which may involve working by artificial light for 
yes, day as well as night workers, with consequent eye-strain and 
om M il-effects on the health of employees. But more important 
olt than the problem of lighting is that of ventilation, particu- 
gms @ larly for night workers. This, however, is being obviated 
in many places by the fitting of outside shutters a foot or so 
ti @ from the windows, with openings top and bottom to admit 
the air, so that after dark the windows can be opened and 
the shutters closed to prevent light escaping. Screened exit 
doors, staircases and lift shafts also serve to maintain cur- 
rents of air. 
on Replies to a recent inquiry show that in the first month of 
a War output was not adversely affected by the black-out, nor 
at @ =6was there an increase in accidents, except those of a trivial 
ks # nature which can be ascribed to people being “on edge.” 
i @ Most firms, however, anticipate difficulty later on, and their 
it fears seem to be borne out by the records of one firm, which 
show a frequency increase of 100 per cent. in accidents 
%@ during the month of October, and, as one might expect, a 
uw great increase in the number of septic cases. 
ms One difficulty which will apply to all firms when the 
evenings darken quickly is the sudden change from the 
WH lighted interior to the blackness outside, which is particu- 
&@ larly dangerous where air raid precautions to some extent 





obstruct exits, for accidents may be caused in the rush of 
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leaving the factory on the cessation of work or to reach 
shelters in case of a raid. 

Many firms report that at present restricted transport is 
not causing undue inconvenience to workers, who are pre- 
pared to accept a certain amount of discomfort as inevitable, 
but some have found difficulty in making travel arrange- 
ments for those coming long distances. With the shorten- 
ing days most firms anticipate that transport problems will 
become more serious. Some contemplate being forced to 
close earlier unless there is some lessening of the black-out, 
especially where they employ large numbers of girls ; others 
have already rearranged working hours, or relaxed rules of 
time-keeping in individual cases where reduced transport 
causes hardship. One large firm working a five-day week 
canvassed employees on suggestions for exploiting to the full 
the shortening hours of daylight and found them emphatic- 
ally against reducing the daily hours and working on Satur- 
day mornings, and on the suggestion that the luncheon break 
should be reduced to allow them to go home half an hour 
earlier 75 per cent. of the works and 55 per cent. of the 
clerical staff preferred to keep the present hours. 

A relaxation of the legal restrictions of working hours is 
inevitably taking place in many factories engaged on urgent 
Government work, and in some women are already working 
on night shifts and on Sundays. If the mistakes of the last 
war are to be avoided this development will have to be 
watched very closely in the light of the experience then 
gained. The arrangement may be welcomed at first by the 
employees on account of the higher wages earned, but the 
night shift involves serious physiological as well as mental 
difficulties, which can only be met by the careful planning of 
meal and rest pauses and the provision of some form of 
relaxation. To avoid the long night-shift some firms are 
working a three-shift system, but one company which had 
arranged to do this was compelled to change over to two 
12-hour shifts because the women objected to travelling 
before 6 a.m. and after 10 p.m. on account of shortage of 
transport and the black-out. 

Since many of the normal interests and forms of amuse- 
ment have been curtailed, some interesting experiments are 
being made to provide by means of films or radio short 
entertainments during the luncheon hour, and many firms 
are carrying on club activities, or developing new forms of 
recreation by setting up knitting and gardening clubs, and 
encouraging reading and the use of their libraries, where 
these exist. It is to be hoped that much more can be done 
in the direction of cultural education, for today the factory 
tends to become in many places a self-contained community, 
and provides moreover a convenient social group. Where 
welfare departments exist much is being done to give 
information and advice on the many personal and domestic 
problems caused by calling up, evacuation, changes in the 
law, food rationing, and so on, and these departments can 
supplement the work of the Citizen’s Advice Bureaux, where 
the latter are not easily accessible to the workers. 

Many schemes are already in operation for granting 
allowances to the families of employees called up on active 
service, but this, of course, depends on the financial circum- 
stances of the particular firm. In this way firms keep in 
touch with employees in the forces, but a further personal 
connexion is being maintained in numerous cases through 
the works magazine. The publication of these periodicals is 
a recent development, and has proved most valuable as a 
link between management and workers and as a channel for 
disseminating information and airing complaints. 

Continued and especially technical education is vital to 
the future of industry, and particularly important now that 
the raising of the school-leaving age has been abandoned, 
but in many places the local authorities have been unable 
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to reopen evening classes. Many firms, however, have been 
running their own schemes for years in conjunction with the 
local authorities, and they are now stepping into the breach. 
One Sheffield firm drew up a special emergency scheme of 
technical education immediately war was declared, and 
within a week received applications from over 2§0 junior 
employees for admission to the classes. 

Industrial canteens have become more than im- 
portant, especially in those districts where, owing to wives 
and mothers being moved to safe areas, men and juveniles 
are left to fend for themselves. In addition to good midday 


ever 
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meals some works canteens are extending their servi 
provide breakfast or a meal after leaving work, of 
cooked meals which may be taken home, and where the firm 
has gone over to night work these services are indispensable 
Thus it will be seen that there is a great improvement jg 
the conditions under which munition-work is now being 
carried on compared with those which existed in 1914, 3 
state of affairs due very largely to the voluntary action ‘ 
industry itself. There was a time when the employer askeg 
“ Can I afford welfare work? "—today experience has force 
him to say: “Can I possibly afford to do without jt?” 
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RUSSIA’S CONQUESTS 


By A POLISH FUGITIVE 


ESCAPED from the tragic city of Warsaw when the 
Germans had already occupied all its suburbs. Having 
crossed the River Vistula I passed through Praga, which was 
badly damaged, and tried to find my way through the 
German trenches surrounding Warsaw. I succeeded after 
three days of vain attempts, and thus I entered territory 
already fully under the German domination. As I was 
travelling on Sunday I could proceed fairly freely, since the 
Germans claimed to respect Sunday and did not stop people 
on the high roads to impress them for forced labour. 
Moving as fast as possible eastward, I soon reached the 
town of Minsk Mazowiecki, distant about 25 miles from 
Warsaw, beyond which the German occupation of Poland 


did not then extend, as negotiations were going on in 
Moscow about the final delimitation of frontiers between 
Germany and Russia This fact is rather interesting, 


because it shows that the Russians had originally the inten- 
tion of occupying more land than they ultimately managed 
to obtain. The result was that they retreated nearly ninety 
miles from Siedlce, where then their occupation began, to as 
far east as Brest-Litovsk. and left all this stretch of country, 
inhabited almost entirely by Poles, to the German tulers. 

This also explained the rather hostile attitude of the 
Russian soldiers whom we met towards the Germans, and 
their complete failure to understand whom they had come to 
fight, and why so large an army had been sent to a country 
which they had been told would receive them with open arms 
as deliverers from oppression, and which, in fact, did not put 
up any armed resistance to their advance. It is a fact that 
when the first Russian tanks violated the non-aggression 
pact and poured into Eastern Poland, they found their 
direction to the town of Rowno by asking various people 
their way, not excluding numerous bourgeois in their private 
cars at that time steaming into Rumania. Apart from 
occasional skirmishes, practically no armed opposition was 
offered to the advancing Russian army. 

At the time of my escape Russian occupation proper ex- 
tended as far west as the town of Siedlce, situated about 65 
miles east of Warsaw. Between the two occupations there 
was a belt of no-man’s land about 40 miles wide, which 
later was occupied by the Germans, together with some more 
land ceded by the Bolsheviks. Russia and Germany obvi- 
ously played the game of battledore and shuttle-cock, with 
the result that territory changed hands several times. For 
instance, the Germans first took the town of Siedlce from 
the Poles and held it for a few days. After having stripped 
it of nearly all provisions and confiscated a considerable 
amount of private property, they left the town to the 
Russians, but they came back soon after the signature of the 
Ribbentrop-Molotov Agreement, by which they carved up 
the still living flesh of Poland 

This va et vient of the two armies, apart from creating some 
personal problems for the local zealots who compromised 
themselves by having greeted with apparent enthusiasm one 
or the other of the invaders, contributed considerably to the 


complete impoverishment of the country. It also gave to 


the existing administration the mark of something transiton 
This impression was greatly increased by the fact that a larg, 
proportion of the Polish population found themselves fy 
away from their homes, landed in completely different pro- 
vinces ; often parents and children, husbands and wives wer 
unable to find each other. 

This complete mixing up of the population of Poland, ang 
its dispersion over the whole country, which was due both 
to the evacuation by the Polish military authorities and the 
invasions of the German and Russian armies, constitute 
today probably one of the darkest features of the Polish 
tragedy. People who were caught during the invasion und 
the Russians are at present incapable of moving away, though 
their homes and relatives may be under the Germans, miles 
away. This melting-pot of peoples constitutes no doubt , 
considerable difficulty for the occupying authorities, 
especially for the establishment of an effective system of 
secret police and of denationalising measures proper, because 
so many people must be regarded as strangers in the villages 
in which they happened to find themselves at the time. Their 
past history must remain unknown to the G.P.U. or to the 
Gestapo. But these things, while comforting in themselves 
to the population, at the same time conceal the terrible fact 
that millions of people are without winter clothing in the 
middle of a severe autumn, stranded in an unknown county, 
without money, without any source of livelihood, com 
uprooted and derelict. 

The Russian authorities had to solve the great and difficult 
problems of large agglomerations of Polish population in the 
towns, like those of Vilna or Lwow, where the bulk of the 
inhabitants is Polish and where the supply of all commodities 
was very deficient. If we look at that problem in this light 
the cession of Vilna to Lithuania becomes quite clear and 
logical. At one stroke Russia gets rid of a population 
nationally strongly conscious and leaves the care of feeding 
it to the Lithuanians, who during the last twenty years have 
professed the recovery of Vilna to be their sacred goal 

The Russian authorities in Poland enccuraged the popule- 
tion by all available means to return to their homes provided 
they lay within the sphere of the Russian occupation. It 
was enough to maintain that one was “going home” w 
justify any journey. Most people travelled without tickets 
and this was condoned for nearly a fortnight, at the end of 
which period the control gradually began to st‘ffen. Another 
feature of this policy was to keep people, so far as possible, 
out of towns where the food problems had become most 
acute. For this reason trains going to Vilna, which at the 
time of my escape was still under the Russians, were stopped 
at Lida and all Polish soldiers had to leave them. All com- 
partments were searched by armed Russian patrols, and 
any soldiers caught had to assemble at the station. This 
operation was carried out very inefficiently, and many 
Polish soldiers continued their travel happily concealed 
under the benches by the sympathetic civilians crowding all 
the trains. 

A few words finally about my impressions of the Russias 
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the book in question, reading all those sixty reviews? 
reducing the matter from the fantastic to the practical sphere, 












y of occupation In general both the soldiers and officers 
- extremely shabby and badly dressed and highly incom- 
oo though much of the material which they are handling 
is of high quality [heir tanks are generally said to be good, 
and I saw many columns of them at the period when the 
Russians were massing troops by moving them west and to 
the Latvian and Lithuanian frontiers at the time of 
“friendly” negotiations in progress with those countries. 
The men looked highly incompetent, and we frequenily saw 
the famliiar Bol shevik picture of one man doing scme work 
ind a dozen of others helping him with comments and 
suggestions. It must be said in fairness to the Russian 
oops that there was on the whole very iittle looting or 
sealing. But the Russian soldiers and officers (not exclud- 
ing those of the highest ranks) were keen buyers of watches, 
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fountain pens, perfumes, soap, sweets of any kind, all objects 
which certainly must possess a high scarcity value in Russia. 
In Vilna it was sufficient to draw a watch out of one’s pocket 
to be deluged immediately with various tentative offers from 
the wandering members of the Red army. 


There are of course among the units crack regiments 
which distinguish themselves very favourably among the 
others, but on the whole the opinion I formed about the 


efficiency of the Russian invading army was not strikingly 
favourable, although the morale of the rank and file man 
seems to be pretty high. Every one of them is sincerely 
convinced that he has to fulfil some sacred mission in the 
But should he be asked what that mission 
could give no better explanation than 


occupied country 
precisely signifies, he 


vague generalities 


THE FATE OF THE REVIEWER 


By DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


RS. VIRGINIA WOOLF has produced in pamphlet 
M form a supercilious but elegantly phrased demand for 
the abolition of the reviewer. Its destructive arguments could 
got be described as novel, and were it not written by Mrs. 
Woolf it could well be ignored even in a paper devoting to 
reviews a quarter of its space, for its solitary constructive 
preliminary assumpwons are 
fanciful. Mrs. Woolf claims—without stooping to the lowly 
sk of producing evidence to support the claim—that the 
review has ceased to have any value for reader or for author, 


proposal is as pointless as its 


and that it loes a di service to the pener i] cause of literature 
The things which distress her most about reviewing today 
we the number of reviews, the fact that often 
difer about the merits of a particular book, the brevity of 
reviews and the speed with which they sometimes have to 


reviewers 


be written. Also prejudice has been known to creep in. 
Her accusations she oddly confines to the reviewer of 
maginative literature,” holding that the revicwer of 
ustory, politics and economics fulfils his office “so 


and indeed admirably that his value is not in 
question” Mrs. Woolf gives no reasons for her beiief that 
the reviewer of these subjects works under less pressure of 

lowed more space, or is less prone to prejudice 
than the reviewer of “ imaginative literature’; and if she 
really imagines that the congruity of opinion which she so 
much desires is to be found among reviewers of politics 
ud economics her reading of reviews must be restricted 
they are precisely the subjects on which opinion 
among normally most various, and around 
which controversies between author and reviewer most 
utterly and interminably rage. These controversies have been 
to be of positive value to economists and historians ; 


aeguateiy 


C >» a 


nh scope 


reviewers IS 


known 

the writer of imaginative literature the effect of anything 
ut a uniform reception is—according to Mrs. Woolf, 
hough it is odd that there should be so few signs of it— 
merely to induce bewilderment and indifference to all reviews. 

Even worse is the position of the reader, of whose per- 
Mrs. Woolf paints a sad but whimsical picture. 
‘Sixty reviewers at once assure him that it is a masterpiece 
—and worthless. The clash of contradictory opinions cancel 
ach other out. The reader suspends judgement ; waits for 
iN opportunity of seeing the book himself ; very probably 
about it, and keeps his seven and sixpence in his 
pocket.” Quite apart from the fact that an extremely low 
percentage of books receive as many as sixty reviews in the 


nlewine 


forgets all 


whole daily, weekly and occasional Press, in London and the 
Provinces combined, is there any recorded instance of 
anyone, with the exception of the author and publisher of 


And 


Mrs. Woolf's evidence that the reading of three 


what 


iewing. By Virginia Woolf. (Hogarth Press. 6d.) 


divergent reviews—three is a generous ration for the verage 
reader—does in fact normally deter a potential reader from 
buying the book concerned? Granted that three enthusiastic 
reviews would do more to encourage sales, it is a common- 
place among publishers that a controversial reception for a 
book is to be preferred to one that is uniform but tepid 


3ut it is on the belief that conflicting reviews intimidate 
the reader that Mrs. Woolf has based her attack, and it is to 
remedy this state of affairs that she puts forward her con- 
structive proposal. This is as follows. The reviewer as he 
should be abolished, and his functions delegated to 


exists 

two new officials. One, facetiously named Gutter, would 
have the duty of paraphrasing, and perhaps briefly quoting 
from, the book ; the second, called Stamp, would affix to this 


paraphrase an asterisk or a dagger to signify approval or the 
reverse of the book’s airms and achievements. This, in Mrs. 
Woolf's view, will satisfy author, publisher and reader alike. 
Precisely why it will do so is not made clear, for these Gutter 
and Stamp compilations seem on the face of it to have an 
excellent chance of reproducing most of the alleged demerits 
of reviews as we know them ; they will presumably be no 
less numerous, they will be written no less under the pressure 
certainly be as short, they will be as liable 


, “11 
of time. they will 


to be dictated by prejudice, and in all probability asterisks 
and dag will be among them in the same proportions as 


now are approval and dislike. They are likely to differ only 
in being too summary to be helpful to the reader unprepared 
to take everything on trust. 

Mrs. Woolf tries to persuade her readers that reviewing 
is a worthy profession gone to the bad, and draws a picture 
of a golden age in which reviewers were useful because they 
In fact, unanimity among reviewers has 


yere unanimous 
never been known in the history of English literature, as the 
study of newspaper files of any period will prove. And in 


any case who, except Mrs. Wooif, really wants reviewers to 
be unanimous? Reviews are read, and papers are read, 
because readers have confidence in the recommendations and 
warnings which they are accustomed to read ; find 
that they habitually disagree with a paper’s or a reviewer's 
opinions, they take their custom elsewhere—precisely as they 
do if they find no value in the les if they are 
primarily interested in politics) or if they find the articles on 
if they are primarily interested in racing 

What they do not do, despite Mrs. Woolf’s convictions, is to 
decide not to read reviews at all. Of this there is available 
in plentiful quantities the evidence of authors, publishers, 
booksellers, reviewers and readers, if Mrs. Woolf will 
the trouble to look for it; and it is confirmed by the fact 


f the 
ii they 


ling articles 


racing misleading 


that these tedious and undocumented protests against review 
ing always come, not from the public to whom reviews are 
addressed, but from writers, whom the reviewer should 


ignore. 
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FLEW to France the other day in a mood of melancholy. 

It was a wet and wind-swept morning and the wide 
wings of the aeroplane glistened with scudding rain. Below 
them, through the sleet, slid the orange woods of England, 
and thereafter an iron-coloured sea was streaked with bars 
of foam. As we approached the French coast the sky 
lightened ; a pale gleam of sunshine touched the cabin 
windows with a wet finger ; and then suddenly we swung 
into a lake of blue sky and below us shone a little Norman 
harbour which I have known and loved for many years. 

My melancholy did not leave me. The past loomed as 
an aching memory, and the future as an aching apprehension. 
I looked down sadly upon the coloured forests, upon the 
clear straight roads, upon the towns and villages clustering 
round their mairie and their church. “In every one of 
those houses,” I thought, “is some heart torn with anxiety 
or weighed down by depression.” 

* * 7 * 

It seemed intolerable to me that for the third time in 
living memory this gentle and pacific people should be 
exposed to outrage by the barbarians of the east. It 
seemed intolerable that a civilisation so ancient and yet 
$0 progressive, so intricate and yet so simple, so diverse 
and yet so balanced, should once again be molested by 
the rude hands of the “ivrogne tudesque.” It seemed 
intolerable that this France (the elder sister of all 
reasonable men) should once again be assaultec by the 
cancer of a total war. My heart was wrung with pity for 
a people who have assuredly not merited the sufferings to 
which, generation after generation, they have been exposed. 
And as I thought these things the great wing of the aero- 
plane swung upwards and with a wide sweep we slid down 
to earth. A number of French Deputies and journalists 
had come to meet us. They greeted us with exuberant 
delight. In the warmth of their gaiety, in the sunshine of 


their confidence, the mists of melancholy were soon 
dispersed. 
* . * * 
We sat there in one of the committee-rooms of the 


French Chamber, discussing with our colleagues the means 
by which we politicians might smooth the path of Anglo- 
French co-operation. I found that they were not unduly 
apprehensive of the effect upon their own opinion of the 
enemy attempts to separate France from England. They 
admitted of course that this lull before the storm was a 
most trying interlude. They admitted that there were many 
people in France who, not realising our special difficulties, 
did not understand that we were in fact exerting a great 
effort. It was constantly being stated (and it was difficult 
to gainsay) that one in every eight was mobilised in France 
whereas only one in forty-eight was mobilised in England. 
Yet our losses and our triumphs on sea and in the air 
had made a great impression upon the French people, and 
the presence and bearing of our troops in France had gone 
far to silence any mutterings that there might have been. 
* + * . 


These confident assertions were echoed for us by the 
Ministers whom we saw. There was no sign of wishful 
thinking, of vapid optimism, of empty boastfulness. Before 
answering our many questions the Ministers would gaze 
for a moment at the tapestries and chandeliers which adorn 
their studies and would then reply with precise clarity. We 
derived an impression of knowledge, thought, certitude 
and resolution. The effect was most exhilarating. I felt 
as if, after many weeks of worry over the symptoms of some 
fell disease, I had at last nerved myself to consult a 
specialist. “ Yes,” he seemed to answer, “ you did right to 
come. We must take this thing in hand and deal with it 
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drastically. But I cam assure you at once that ther . 
nothing organically wrong.” Even Harley Street, after such 
an interview, seems like a blue-bell wood in May. 

7 * * * 









We’ were taken to the Maginot Line. I had already seq 
photographs and heard descriptions of that necklace of fo, 
resses. The actual details, the guns and the Casemate, 
were more or less as I had imagined ; and in ANY Case they 
were beyond my comprehension. What took me completely 
by surprise was the giant scale of these preparations, I had 
expected something resembling a flotilla of cement torpedo. 
boats ; I was confronted by a fleet of Super-dreadnoughy, 
The magnitude of the enterprise left me thunderstruck, | 
had never supposed that the French possessed such q git 
for dissimulation. We penetrated deep into that fantagie 
labyrinth. Great galleries stretched before us, clean ani 
brilliant as the Mersey Tunnel. The sound of wirelgs 
reached us from the mess-rooms ; there came a clatter ¢ 
dishes from the kitchens ; they were singing as we paswj 
the canteen. The atmosphere was dry and warm, with som 
faint pulsation behind it as in the studios of the B.B.C. We 
signed the visitors’ book in the reception-room. It sceme 
inconceivable that we were actually in the battle line. 

* * * * 





















The last War, in such a setting, seems as distant as Agia. 
court. Even the men are of different build. The “ concre 
boys,” as they call themselves, bear but slight resemblance 
to their fathers. In contrast to the unshaven, dogged, 
stocky, red-fisted poilu of 1915 they seem, in their white linen 
overalls, to be art-students or assistants in some laboratory, 
With long white fingers do they manipulate their dials o 
adjust their ear-pieces. Their pride in their machines, in 
their owr technical skill, is most engaging. “ Please look a 
this, Sir,” they said to us. “ Please come to this corner over 
here.” It was a relief, I suppose, from their troglodye 
existence, to be visited by anything so comic as nine British 
M.P.s. They did not conceal their amusement ; they grianed 
at us happily ; they replied with quick intelligence to all ou 
questions. They were clearly glad that we had come. 

* * * * 

















Striking also was the quality of the discipline which pr- 
vailed. It recalled to us the discipline, not of some military 
unit, but of some well-organised hospital. The Genenl 
who accompanied us spoke to the men in an intimately 
paternal manner, and they replied to him with the respect 
which medical students pay to a famous doctor. I remarked 
on this to the Commandant who controlled this particula 
fortress. He was delighted that we had noticed the differ 
ence. “It’s a new thing,” he said. “It has a great value. 
We call it ‘l’esprit de beton, ‘the cement spirit.’ We fed 
that we are all members here of the same crew.” And & 
he said so the sound of dynamos buzzing reached us again. 
The upper darkness seemed almost impenetrable after that 
blaze of subterranean light. We drove back cautivusly;@ 
few screened torches flickering on wet roads. 

7 * * * 


















The virility of the French will always remain a mystery 
to me. How comes it that they are so disciplined as soldien 
and so subversive as civilians? In Prelude to Victon 
General Spears has devoted some excellent pages to thi 
very problem. He concludes that the Frenchman accept 
military service as “a free gift of himself to the land & 
loves.” And that, whereas he never trusts his politician, 
he does constantly trust his officers. A French friend d 
mine has given me a further explanation. “We French,” be 
wrote to me recently, “are always the same. We are ant 
militarists by nature, but we are also warriors; amt 
militaristes et guerriers.” That is a true and noble boast 
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SIXTY CLERIHEWS 


Report on Competition No. 7 


prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 1s. were offered for 
Clerihews or Limericks introducing any of the thirteen gentle- 
men whose names recur in varied contexts lower on this page. 
This competition proved, by a margin of more than 200 entries, 
much the most popular of any since this series was begun, and 
sdiudication became embarrassingly difficult. There is little to 
choose between the dozen most successful entries, and in the 
-'scumstances the best course seems to be to vary the terms 
of the award and present prizes of £1 1s. each to Messrs. 
William Stewart and W. E. Green (whose verses on Blum and 
Ribbentrop seem respectively the best of two excellent sets), 
and give prizes of ros. 6d. each to Miss Maud Budden and 


Lady Violet Powell. Mr. W. J. F. Thompson’s entry was 
adorned by some excellent drawings. Numerous competitors 
ae commended. 
First Prizes. 
Ribbentrop Dr. Goebbels 
§ buying ersatz ginger-pop, Just burbles and burbles. 
Which he sells again His propaganda’s no use— 
As champagne. The propagoose! 
When appeased, Adolf’s figure Le général Gamelin 
Swells and grows bigger and C’est un méchant gamin. 
bigger. Il frappe les pauvres Boches, 
Oppose him, and Hitler Comme a Foch. 
Grows littler. Belisha 
Sid Adolf, “ Kaum Rigs out his militia 
Haben wir Lebensraum.” In headgear more suited to 
He must have been referring deacons, 
To Goering. Or beacons. 
E. GREEN. 
M. Léon Blum When Mr. Hore-Belisha 
Said (i French like) “By Broadcast to the militia 
goom ! His ebsent smile 
Gov'ment ain’t ‘alf takken a Puzzled the rank-and-file. 
besom 
To communism!” Herr Hitler 
Da'adier Refused to meet Emile Littler 
Euit malade hier: And so never became 
On dit qu'il 2 sonné A pantomime dame. 
Pour Bonnet. Mr. Molotoff 
Herr von Ribbentrop Said Turkey was off ; 
Told Stalin to stop. But he hoped to have a little 
Joe said: “I’ve hardly begun!” isthmus 
But that was only his fun. For Christmas. 
Viscount Gort — 
Has been known to snort — Goering B 
When they gave him plum-and- Ove . mage 
apple jam —_ some roubles 
With ham. intrusted to Goebbels. 
Mr. Churchill General Gamelin 
Cannot read Virgil: feard a bang: 
Biographers with a little Latin He said: “Fine! 
Will always put that in. There goes the Siegfried Line.” 
WILLIAM STEWART. 
Second Prizes. 
General Gamelin Léon Blum 
Used to ride a camel in Always leaves the room 
African oases ; When the talk gets unfair 
Circumstances alter cases. To the “Front Populaire.” 
VIOLET POWELL. 
Joseph Stalin — — 
Besieged Tallin “Wer,” 
On the grounds that Estonians Said Gort, 
Had begun to dress like Old Referring 
Etonians. To Goering. 
Maup BUDDEN. 
Commended. 
I wish Hitler, Gort 
The Littler, Studied the weather report, 
Was like the Great Fred. Looked at the ground 
Fred’s dead. And sent for Sir Dudley 
Pound. 
ee da little “off” Gamelin 
The CG, cerca 8 Ete. =e. Cried “ C’est le fin! 
Corps Diplomatique The West Wall of von 
n't like his technique. Brauchitsch 


Is Nothing But a ditch.” 
W. J. F. THOoMpson. 


“From what I’ve seen “Tut!” cried Lord Gort, 
So far—” muttered Stalin, “Tt is just as I thought. 
I don’t think a lot of This is hock 

Molotov.” Not medoc.” 

That his present perch ill Belisha 


Differs as much from Elisha 

As does Hitler 

From Miss Unity Mitler. 
Basi WRIGHT. 


Suits Winston Churchill 

$ a point to which Marshal 
Goering 

tantly 


5 COI refoerr.ng 
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One day his son (a promising 
youth) 
Told the truth: 
This occasion painfully dwells 
In the recollecuon of both the 
boy and Dr. Goebbels. 
G. T. C. JONEs. 


Hermann Goering 
Lay softly purring. 
He’d eaten the bits 
Of his lion Fritz. 
A M. DENTON. 


To the Soviet protests that our 
blockade search’ll 

Ruin their trade Mr. Churchill 

Made no reply. 

(Nor should I.) 


On dit que les Communistes 
En France sont bien tristes 
Et que M. Blum 
Est plein d’amertume. 

N. E. MArryat. 
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If profound knowledge 
strategy 

Makes a good C.-in-C., 

My barber ought 

To supplant Gort. 


Leslie Hore-Belisha 

Founded the Militia. 
Pedestrians feel forsaken 

By the step that he has taken. 


M. Edouard Daladier 

Mérite les éloges d’un balladier. 

Que la France est préte a toute 
épreuve 

Il a fait des preuves. 

When Josef Statin 

Ordered the Russian troops to 
fall in, 

He said “It’s just a sop 

To von Ribbentrop.” 

Whoever reared Hitler, 

We have no wish to belittle ’er 

But you must coniess 

It was not a complete success, 

3. RUSSELL. 


To prevent Hitler and Goering 
From recurring 

Is the pious thought 

Of General Gort. 


Premier Daladier 
Is becoming faddier. 
He’s making things hum 
For Monsieur Blum. 
P. R. EVERETT. 


German manners (admitted 
Goering) 

Are not alluring ; 

Our charm lies 

Main!y in our size. 

TTOWANBUCKET. 

Mr. Hore-Belisha 
Isn’t Elisha. 
All the same his desire 
Is for chariots of fire. 


Field Marshal Goering 
Was once heard purring. 
When Daladier asked him the 


cause 


He showed him his claws. _ Witty TapPo_e. 
Ribbentrop Daladier : ' 
Seems to have been caught on Grows hardier and hardier 

the hop: “In the fell clutch of 
What ho! circumstance,” 


Like France! 
When we seek inspiration, our 


He’ll scon be Ribben-de-trop! 


A well-known trick of Goering search’ll 

Is purring. Be rewarded by Churchill ; 

Though he’s pleased with him- What a noble oration, for 
self in excelsis, instance, 


Was Winston’s! 
Guy INNES. 
Maginot ” 


Nobody else is. 

“Nous voici chez 
dit Gamelin, 

“C’est pas mal, enfin?” 

“Tl est bon,” dit Gort, 

“ Mais—pardon—que je ferme 
la porte.” 


Said Field Marshal Goering, 
This strategy’s boring, 
When I’ve_ sworn, 
malice, 
To sleep before Christmas in 
Buckingham Palace. 
LAURENCE HALL. 


General Lord Gort 


without 


ARTHUR LANE. 
“Ce Gort 


Was heard to utter a slight Est un ‘good sort’,” 

snort Disait Gamelin 
When told that General A Chamberlain. 

Goering GRAY 
Considered him boring. 

THOMAS BODKIN. 

I wonder why Mr. Winston Mr. Chamberlain 

Churchill Said, “I won’t do the same 


and again, 
Everybody wears a tunic 
Since Munich.” 
GORDON SIMPSON. 


is so fond of reading 
quoting Vergil? 
He’s a man one can hardly see as 
Pius Aeneas. 
JOHN FARNDALE. 


Reichsfiihrer Hitler 


I take my hat off 


Would like to change his To Monsieur Molotoff 
victualler. ; For an excellent denunciation 
Though the man is a good Of the British nation. 


Nazi T. B. Hutton. 
His meat is too ersatzy. 
R. M. HARPER. _ 


Mr. Chamberlain 

Was the Left Wing’s bane 

Until he declared war: 

Now they hate him more. 

SIDNEY KEYES. 

Field-Marshal Goering 

Said, “ Will those planes never 
stop whirring? 

Wherever a man sits 

He’s tormented by 
schmidts.” 


Stalin 

Is not a good pal in 

A tight corner: 

He’s too like Jack Horner. 


Mr. Leslie Hore-Belisha 
Gets nisher and nisher. 
O, what a long while 
Since he began to smile! 


Messer- 
4 D. G. 


M. Edouard Daladier 
Est un preux chevalier: 
Et nous avons confiance 
En France. 
E. A. 


Field-Marshal Lord Gort 

Hotly affirmed over the port 

That you couldn’t compare the 
waters at Pau 

With those on the 
Maginot. 


Ligne 
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** Young England.”’ By Walter Reynolds. At the Holborn Empire. 


It is an odd fact about the English that they are the only 
civilised nation who really, at heart, enjoy a crisis. Symptoms 
of a crisis fill them with alarm, and its approach with 
despondency and irritation. But once it has inescapably 
arrived—once it is quite certain, and not merely probable, 
that the tenor of their lives is to be interrupted and trans- 
formed—they take to crisis like ducks to water. Snow in the 
Surrey Highlands or floods at Maidenhead, Armageddon or a 
general strike—anything that stops George getting to his 
office, or keeps us all up half the night, is accepted with 
something like alacrity. Once crisis has supervened, it usually 
produces in the English the following reactions: (a) they 
stop grumbling, temporarily; (b) they dress up; (c) they 
make tea at odd times ; and—sooner or later—(d) they point 
out to each other how remarkably well, mainly by virtue of 
certain peculiar and really rather laughable qualities, the 
nation has withstood the test to which it has been submitted. 

In the light—the to my mind not altogether creditable 
light—of (d), I ought to begin a review of this preposterous 
entertainment by dwelling on our engaging capacity for 
making fun of our most hallowed institutions. And it is 
indeed true that there are few other countries where, at such 
a time as this, the national fount of chivalry, uprightness, 
co-operation and what you will could be held up to ridicule 
not merely with impunity, but with the hope of profit. Young 
England, as everybody knows, is an unintentionally comic 
melodrama about Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. It makes 
free but, alas, consistently risible play with the ideals on 
which our youth is nurtured ; and, although the author meant 
every word he wrote, his piece is valued only for its rich vein 
of bathos and is received with organised irreverence. 

There could be, there almost certainly have been, entertain- 
ments very like Young England glorifying the Hitler tugend 
and the B.D.M.; and in Russia the Pioneers are always irrupt- 
ing on to the stage, the public-spirited little sneaks. But these 
tender totalitarian shoots could in no circumstance be mocked, 
nor could their most exalted sentiments evoke from the 
audience long, low whistles and ribald inte.polations. This 
partly, I suppose, goes to show that the English are more sane, 
more lovable, more humane than most foreigners. But prin- 
cipally it goes to show (what everyone knew already) that we 
dislike extremes. 

In these grey islands black and white seem equally out of 
place. The sterling worth of Councillor-Scoutmaster Hope 
Ravenscroft (architect and engineer) is just as funny as the 
frightful villainy of Jabez Hawk, J.P. This, fundamentally, 
accounts for the juxtaposition at the Holborn Empire of cat- 
calls and Union Jacks, which in war-time a foreigner might 
find puzzling. 

On the night I was there the performance was uneven on 
both sides of the footlights. At the top of the programme it 
said: “ The men, women and children of the story are brought 
to life upon the stage in this, the order of their appearance.” 
But, of course, nobody was brought to life, or anywhere near 
it. Neither the characters nor the dialogue make any claim to 
verisimilitude. The plot, on the other hand, moves at a 
terrific pace, taking in its stride such small interludes of delay 
as are provided by A Feeble Old Woman and A Little Operatic 
Dancer. Not all the cast take Mr. Reynolds’ masterpiece as 
seriously as they should. But Mr. Allan Chadwick, as Hope 
Ravenscroft, achieved the difficult and important task of keep- 
ing his face as straight as his bat, and the whole performance 
owed a great deal to him. As Lady Mary Headingley (a Girl 
Guider) Miss Wyn Clare was trim, dainty, and as pure as the 
driven snow. (The same cannot be said for some of the 
audience’s suggestions.) Miss Elaine Garreau made a dashing 
Commissioner of Girl Guides, and Mr. Walter Wade per- 
sonified decadence as Jabez Hawk—“ (the Son of his Father),” 
as the programme noted with a leer. 

The audience made a good deal of noise, but not as much 
(I was told by an aficionado) as it sometimes used to. Young 
England certainly deserves to run. The Holborn Empire, in- 


cidentally, must be the only music hall on whose stage you 
will hear no reference to Hitler. 


It makes a nice change. 
PETER FLEMING. 
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AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


* Daughters Courageous.’’ At Warner’s. 
and ** The First Days.’’ At the Regal. 
Daughters Courageous has three stars, and one of them js the 
cameraman, Mr. James Wong Howe. Mr. Howe is the bes 
cameraman in the industry: he is an incomparable Many. 
facturer of what the industry badly needs—the glittering 
cellophane packets which give a kind of desirability to the 
suppressed sobs and the cheeriness and the good hearts you 
find inside. One can say of Mr. Howe’s films that, in Spite 
of directors and scenario writers, they are always lovely jp 
look at. ; 





** Poison Pen" 


The other stars are Mr. John Garfield and Mr. Clayg 
Rains. It is unnecessary to differentiate between the foy 
daughters: they just belong—with their jollity and innocence 
to the absurd tale: they add nothing to it. Their mother j 
a dress designer; she has been forced to work because he; 
husband walked out on her when the children were small: 
she is terribly understanding. Now she’s taken up with , 
nice prosperous business man, and as they celebrate (a cop. 
tented family party) her engagement, and the husband-to- 
sits at the head of the table carving the roast, the old husband 
walks in. He is Mr. Claude Rains—so the story suddenly 
seems to contain genuine misery, disappointment, bitterness, 
He takes the stock Ishmael character—with the cynical wisdom 
and the traveller’s tales—and transforms him into something 
you might really meet on a wet pavement with a gold nugget 
to sell, making two ends meet round his hopelessness. The 
scene after dinner when he sits apart by the radio, and 
the respectable youths drop in and the girls cluster round 
his successor lighting his pipe and filling his glass, and he 
silences every conversation by turning the dial and reminding 
them in a burst of music of his uncomfortable presence—this 
scene is finely acted. We know, of course, what his banal 
destiny is to be: how he will charm his daughters cunningly 
back into affection: and how he will be forced to walk out on 
them all again rather than ruin their settled futures (what do 
these Ishmaels use instead of money?): we know every stage 
of the routine tear-jerker ; but Rains surprises us into belief, 
with that small triangular withered face which can suggest 
almost any emotion with a movement of the scaly and weather- 
beaten eyeball. Mr. Garfield, too, acts with the venom of 
real conviction his parallel part of the anti-social youth with 
whom the youngest daughter falls in love and who finally 
accompanies Mr. Rains into voluntary exile. The film should 
be very popular: it is so easy to watch, and perhaps the 
muddled morality is not nowadays noticeable. I confess it 
seemed a little odd to me, when we cut from the mother and 
the new husband swearing their vows binding “till death us 
do part,” to husband number one packing his bag and making 
his noble unobtrusive exit. 

Poison Pen is a depiorable example of an English film which 
tries to create an English atmosphere. The story is about an 
anonymous letter-writer in a small town who causes 3 
suicide and a murder and turns out to be the rector’ 
sister. Miss Flora Robson acts the unconvincing part as it 
deserves, turning on a little routine passion at the close as you 
would a geyser. The dialogue is appalling, full of unnecessary 
words, like a charade: ** Do you want a porter? ” “Oh, no, I 
can manage, thank you.” “We’ve got the car outside.” 
“What a lovely morning ”; and the background of the picture 
is as quaint and false as a Broadway teashop. Everybody— 
from the postman to the squire—is a character: the villagers— 
who have oddly assorted accents—are such simple creatures 
that they crowd into the Post Office to listen to a private call 
from Australia: the ignorant patronage of men who have spent 
their lives among the sets of suburban studios is spread thickly 
over the English countryside. 


Mr. Cavalcanti’s film of London at war is disappointing, with 
longueurs and silences which convey a feeling that nobody 
can think of anything to play or say. The commentary is full 
of high-flown clichés, and though many of the shots will havé 
historic interest, he has failed to dramatise the first days fot 
those who lived them. I am not sure that anyone who, like 
Mr. Cavalcanti, has a concern for truth could have succeeded. 

GRAHAM GREENF 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


name and address of the author, which will be 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


Sir,—You may perhaps be interested in a few notes on the 
present position in South West Africa. After the Great War 
the Mandate for the Government of the German Colony of 
s.W. Africa was granted by the League of Nations to the 
Union of S. Africa. The vast territory of 317,725 square miles, 
with a population—according to the census of 1936—of 30,677 
Europeans and 329,000 non-Europeans, is administered by 
the officials of the Union Government under the general super- 
yision of the League of Nations. The League however still 
takes considerable and benevolent interest especially in Native 
affairs. 

In England, and even in the Union of S. Africa, very con- 
siderable ignorance prevails as to the value and possibilities 
of the country, and what are the actual conditions of life 
there. The Territory is often regarded as being more or less 
a sandy desert in which a handful of German farmers struggle 
with drought and wild beasts, and in which a few Government 
officials are exiled. 

The facts however are these. A stretch of sand dunes and 
‘more or less desert country runs along the whole of the long 
sea coast, and extends inland for about fifty miles. This stretch 
of country has given the Territory a bad name. But cross 
this strip of bad country by rail from the ports of Walvis Bay 
or Luderitz and vast stretches of some of the best grazing 
ground in S. Africa are found. Formerly countless herds of 
game roamed at will. Now flocks of Karakul sheep flourish, 
and the sale of pelts brings in its estimated £1,000,000 a year. 
In addition to this export last year 43,000 head of live cattle 
were exported for slaughter to the Union, as well as large 
numbers of sheep. The creameries were able* to export 
1,000,000 Ibs. of butter overseas, as well as sending great 
quantities to be sold in the Union. The copper mines at 
Tsumeb, the Diamond mines near Luderitz, and a consider- 
able cray-fish canning industry also at Luderitz, bring in 
money to the country. The Land Bank finances farmers 
generously and helps them to get upon their feet. Many 
farmers from the Union and from Angola have taken up land 
and have in many cases become rapidly prosperous. 

There are of course difficulties to be dealt with. Of these 
periodical droughts are the most to be feared. During the 
years 1930-34 the rains were terribly scanty. The losses of 
stockholders were very heavy, and great numbers of wild 
game died. Before the coming of civilisation the game had 
been able to migrate in uncountable herds seeking water and 
pasture. This could not be done once the country had been 
cut up into farms, and general extermination came about. The 
drought was followed by terrible floods to complete the 
ruin. Since then five years of good rains have brought about 
one of those wonderful recoveries for which South Africa is 
noted. In the days of German rule large districts were set 
aside to provide relief areas in case of drought. 

Prosperity has brought extravagance. Fine motors tour 
about the country, trips to Europe and generally expensive 
styles of living prevail. The wages of the native labourers 
are most miserable. As always, the poorest class, who are at 
bottom the producers of this prosperity, have no share in its 
effects. This means that money, which should circulate in 
the country itself through the spending power of the 
labourers, is spent outside the country in the purchase of 
luxury cars and in jaunts to Europe or to the Cape. There 
are, however, large native reserves in Ovamboland and other 
districts. The territory is well served by air, rail, and road- 
motor communications. There are 1,490 miles of railway 
which form the backbone for the commerce of the country. 

But it is the political situation which is of most interest 
at the present time. The German population at the last 
census was 9,500, the Afrikaans-speaking section 21,000, and 
the English-speaking section 2,500. It will be seen from 
these figures that the German section is in a_ hopeless 
minority. They can do little but watch events overseas. With 
the sea behind them and the Union forces in front, and un- 
armed, their ability to create serious trouble is nil. And the 
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Union would never allow their own nationals to run the risk 
of ill-treatment should the territory pass back to Germany. In 
addition to this, the older Germans are much too well estab- 
lished and prosperous to have any wish for disturbance. The 
inferior elements of the German nation were deported back 
to Germany after the Great War, and the better class of 
people allowed to remain. 

The young men, it is true, are filled with Nazi principles 
instilled by two years of training in the Hitler Youth Camps 
in the Home-land. The cost of this is paid by the German 
Government. But many of the older men are politically much 
opposed to Hitler, whom they accuse of “teaching the young 
to despise the old.” Could a free vote be obtained amongst 
the German people in S.W., probably 70 per cent. would 
vote to remain as they are. 

There is practically no doubt the territory will eventually 
be incorporated as a fifth province of the Union. The sooner 
this is done the better. It would cause definite settlement in 
men’s minds throughout the country and would enable greater 
progress to be made. Up to date it has only been found 
necessary to intern one hundred Germans in South West.— 
Yours, &c., CLERICUS. 


THE GERMAN MIND 


S1r,—All discussions on war aims, peace treaties, the Berlin- 
Moscow pact, the Nazi-Soviet policy, and similar questions, 
turn on one central point: the German mind, or, rather, two 
German minds. 

The political mentality and behaviour of “Germany” will 
never be well understood or treated as it deserves unless two 
decisive historical factors are borne in mind: namely, the 
spiritual forces of Roman law and Christian civilisation, which 
have moulded the European mind, and their influence or lack 
of influence on the West and East of Europe. 

The boundary of the sphere of Roman law is still visible 
today—along the Roman Wall, built by the legions of the 
Caesars, along the South-West and West of Germany (Neckar- 
Danube-Rhine) up to Britain, and separating Western Europe 
(including France and West Germany) from East Germany. 
This system of Roman law, with its conception of equity and 
the sanctity of treaties, never reached East Germany, “ Ostel- 
bien” in German political terminology, i.e., Prussia. The 
historic affinity between the French and West German 
political civilisation and mentality is still symbolised in Paris, 
as well as in Germany, in Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), by the 
presence in front of the cathedrals of these two towns of a 
monument to the same Emperor, Charles the Great, whose 
greatness, however, is today denied and condemned by East 
Germany, through Hitlerism and its Eastern prophet Rosen- 
berg, author of The Myth of the 20th Century. 

After Roman law, another Roman civilisation spread 
through Western Europe: the social system of Christianity, 
with its doctrine of Humanity and Brotherhood—at first, 
roughly speaking, again along the Roman Wall; from the 
British Isles back to the continent, and, from the third 
century on, to West and South Germany through the Rhine 
and Neckar valleys. Thus a common West European 
mentality was developed which never reached East Germany, 
the Prussian pagans, until eight and nine centuries later. At 
the time the South-West German Hohenstaufen Emperors 
ruled over Europe from the Rhine to Jerusalem during the 
eleventh century, the North-Eastern districts, the Prussian 
places, the names of which are today Berlin, Hamburg, Kiel, 
&c., were still Prussian pagan regions, and the more distant 
East Prussian parts were just being christianised, i.e., civilised, 
by the Teutonic knights from South-West Germany. 
Prussian Berlin has always been closer to Russian Moscow 
than to Paris or London. 

This fundamental difference between Western Europe (in- 
cluding Western and Southern Germany) and _ Eastern 
Germany, of both of which I personally have had thorough 
experience, accounts for the different mentalities of German 
rulers, all of whom I have met in the Imperial, Republican 
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and Nazi Reich. The last Chancellor of Imperial Germany, 
Prince Max von Baden, who attempted to democratise 
Prussia at the last minute, and the first President of the 
German Republic, F. Ebert, both came from the same 
liberal, democratic, social West European South-West of 
Germany (“Schwaben” and “Franken,” with Heidelberg, 
Frankfurt, Stuttgart, &c.), while Hindenburg and his en- 
tourage were die-hard East Prussians. Hitler, himself being 
an Austrian, has some Eastern traits in his make-up and out- 
look, and came to power through Hindenburg and the East 
Prussian class of army chiefs and land owners. In him 
Prussian Pan-Germanism and Austrian South-East Expan- 
sionism have combined to produce the dream of a Europe 
dominated by his unholy Empire of brute force and bad 
faith, uninfluenced by the European civilising factors of law 
and humanity. 

No mentality is as incapable of understanding the mind of 
other nations as is Hitlerism. Seconded by the baneful Herr 
von Ribbentrop, Hitler will never understand why Great 
Britain and France are determined to fight—not for any terri- 
torial or economic gain, but for the ends of law against law- 
lessness, equity against injustice, common weal against 
egotism. This is beyond the grasp of Hitler, whose principles 
are, “Right is my might,” and “ My nationalist selfishness 
overrides all international good.” Therefore, what a leading 
statesman after a long discussion with Hitler stated a few 
years ago still holds good: “No arrangement with Hitler is 
possible unless there is a fundamental change of mind ”—from 
the Prussian mentality of domination to the European mind 
of co-operation.—Yours faithfully, E. JACKH. 


OUR WAR AIMS 


S1r,—Either our entry into the war is justified by the highest 
moral principles, or else it is without justification. The Prime 
Minister’s speeches have been ennobled by his insistence on 
the appeal to conscience and to the highest motives. Some 
people, perhaps many, will not agree with me when I say 
that Munich abides to his credit as a high adventure of 
selfless probity; even though it may now be _ construed 
historically as an example of how easily the wisdom of a 
Solomon can be made to wear the aspect of folly when met 
by the accident of failure. 

As a Protestant Christian I note with mingled admiration. 
and regret that it has been left to the Pope to give authentic 
expression to a virile Christian pronouncement on the root 
standards of spiritual values involved in the present world 
chaos. No such trenchant philosophical surgery has been 
applied to our diseased if not dying civilisation as that con- 
tained in the new Pope’s first Encyclical. It is deserving of 
the responsive sanction of the whole of Christendom. 

The ethics so nobly invoked are a withering condemnation 
of the Totalitarian State in whatever guise it may appear ; 
and apply with equal force both to Nazism and Bolshevism. 
I am one of many supporters of the Government who view 
with a puzzlement which is frankly disquieted the apparent 
trend of their (and consequently our) relations with Russia. 

There may be good and sufficient reasons for an acquiescence 
to the rape of Poland by Stalin, but not by Hitler, but if so, 
we should know them. As we base our claims upon the very 
highest principles, so should we be jealous to maintain an 
inviolable consistency to the whole of the problems which 
have arisen through the War. We seem to be entirely 
indifferent to the savage suppression of the Christian religion 
in that part of Poland where Stalin now reigns. The spear- 
point of the Communist attack has ever been aimed at 
Christianity. Without protest we witness it being plunged 
into the heart of the Christian institutions in Poland—and 
discover ourselves to be less than Christian! It is the Church 
of Rome alone that speaks the language of the Universal 
Church! How is it possible to rebut the charge that we are 
employing the might of our arms against Germany, but con- 
doning the same identical offence by Russia? 

Ignoring all recent events, and unmoved by the fact that 
in yet another country the next generation will be brought 
up under the aegis of atheism, we are pursuing trade negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union in the teeth of all our previous 
experience of trade pacts, not one of which has been loyally 
observed by that Government ; and without considering that 
through this medium there will be nothing to prevent Russia 
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supplying Germany with British goods to which she NOW has 
no access. It is even hinted in reliable quarters that We may 
send a statesman to Moscow to confer with Stalin With 3 
view to a friendlier understanding between the two countries 
Are we about to follow the example of von Ribbentrop 
and throw ourselves into the arms of that spider which 


dwells in the Kremlin? Without delay 
should define its attitude——Yours faithfully, 
REGINALD L. Swagy. 
39 Windsor Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 2. 


the Governmen 


S1r,—Much is being written and spoken on this subject, ang 
assuming that the war ends as is generally expected, the 
suggestions made in the article by Sir Arthur Salter are wej 
worthy of full consideration at a later date—but something 
more concrete is needed as to the first steps to be taken, and 
the following suggestions, if acted upon, would clear the 
ground for final settlement. First, secure the persons of Her 
Hitler and his chief supporters and intern them in S Helena, 
Any attempt to palliate his words and deeds is to exhibit g 
moral feebleness opposed to Christian principles. Second, 
place an Allied garrison in about twenty of the largest towns 
in Germany for a period of twelve months. This would 
remove misunderstanding and establish good relations. Third, 
take steps to ensure a free and secret plebiscite vote as to 
whether the German people desired a restoration of the 
Monarchy or their present system, and, this having been 
learned, a second election to select the person who shall be 
accepted as the head of the State. It would then be possible 
to open negotiations as to the full settlement of all other 
questions involved with some prospect of finality. But the 
issues at stake are not only concerned with political and 
economic subjects, and if the heads of the Anglican, Roman, 
Lutheran and orthodox Church were invited to participate 
there would be little chance of the Versailles Treaty blunder 
being repeated.—I am, Sir, M. F. Hatt. 
Monkton Farleigh Rectory. 


S1r,—Lately I have remarked, with regret, that the speeches 
or writings of our publicists and statesmen almost invariably 
omit the case of Austria when the question of restitution by 
Germany is referred to. 

Surely the invasion of Austria, though bloodless, was just 
as much brutal and unjustified aggression as were the later 
invasions of Czecho-Slovakia and Poland ; and, now that we 
have determined to make a stand against aggression, the time 
seems appropriate for making it clear that the oppressed 
Austrians have as great a call upon support in their efforts 
towards liberation as have the Czechs and the Poles. 

If, as Sir A. Salter says, “we must, in some real sense, 
liberate the Czechs and Poles, or we have failed in our imme- 
diate objects,” surely the same obligation applies in the case 
of Austria. 

I am the more glad to read, in your last issue, the letter 
of Mr. Weiss taking up this point, following Sir A. Salter’s 
omission to refer to Austria in his article. 

So far as my experience goes, all evidence obtainable tends 
to show that the great majority of the Austrians, whether pro- 
Nazi or anti-Nazi, were against the Anschluss ; and, further, 
that even those who favoured the Anschluss are now painfully 
aware how greatly they were deceived. 

I would like, therefore, to endorse the view, so ably stated 
by Mr. Weiss, that when the question of restitution of inde- 
pendence comes up for settlement, the cases of Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland should be regarded as in- 
separable.—Yours faithfully, CLEMENT GADSBY. 

25 Burton Street, Loughborough. Leicestershire. 


THE WAY TO VICTORY 


Sir,—The strength of the Allied cause lies in the fact that 
so far Germany has been the sole aggressor. The present 
situation doubtless demands firmness and an imposing display 
of force. But for France to attempt to invade Germany would 
merely imply moral surrender, apart from the risk of losing 
Alsace-Lorraine and perhaps much more besides. Happily 
neither Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. George Lansbury, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Sir Oswald Mosley, nor any other of our leaders of 
political thought hugs the delusion of a punitive war. And 
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certainly Mr. Chamberlain does not. And if, as is sometimes 
alleged, the younger generation are mostly Communists or 
Fascists (at least in embryo), it is noteworthy that all alike 
reject such a puerile notion as that aggression can be cured by 
more aggression. 

A Peace Conference must therefore at least be projected 
and its scope and constitution could now be determined, 
although its actual functioning may yet be long postponed. 

The case ol Poland, for instance, can only be settled by 
neutral arbitration. Nobody would wish to see the Poland 
of the Versailles Treaty re-habilitated. But a more or less 
State which might suit U.S.S.R. and Germany is 


puppet ; . 
equally impracticable and would only revive the evils of former 
partition. There are said to be some 20,000,000 authentic 


Poles, and these, in the interests even of their neighbours, 
must be allowed to constitute themselves an adequately 
sovereign State. It is improbable that any proposals advanced 
by the aggressors would be fair and equitable, but it is also 
unlikely that any put forward by the chief authors of Versailles 
would be acceptable to Germany, and she would doubtless 
fight to the last man rather than submit to another dictated 
“peace.” An arbitrator must then be found, and Signor 
Mussolini would seem adapted to this réle, if he would accept 
it; otherwise a neutral tribunal should be set up, meeting 
on neutral territory—e.g., Switzerland—with powers to make 
proposals and to ratify, reject or revise any that may be put 
forward. To this tribunal Great Britain, France, Germany 
and U.S.S.R. could send delegates, and the tribunal itself 
might consist of the Presidents of Lithuania and Esthonia, 
gs States contiguous to Poland, together with two or three 
statesmen of world repute such as President Roosevelt and 
Signor Mussolini, and perhaps also the Kings of Sweden and 
Belgium. This tribunal should be competent to settle most 
of the questions at issue and so develop into a genuine Pan- 
European Conference. 

War of itself settles nothing and unsettles everything. The 
world must not get the impression we are less anxious for 
peace than Germany. Now is the time to prepare peace plans 
before civilisation has been laid in ruins, myriads of lives 
sacrificed in slaughter, and the atmosphere en- 
venomed by that spirit of invidia which always renders a just 
settlement impossible at the end of a war.—Yours faithfully, 

London, N. 16. CHARLES PARRY. 


senseless 


GERMANISM AND HITLERISM 


Sir,—It is a disturbing thought, but one that should be 
faced, that it may well be many, many years before 
“Hitlerism,” in some form or other, is destroyed in 
Germany. For “Hitlerism” means, surely, the reign of 


brutality and treachery, both at home and abroad, combined 
with an utter and cynical disregard of the pledged word and 
the rights of others. 

If this definition is reasonably accurate, “Hitlerism” has 
been the consistent policy of Prussia and Germany for over 
two hundred years. As early as 1740 it revealed itself clearly 
when Frederick the Great, who had just become King of 
Prussia, seized, without any justification, the Austrian pro- 
vince of Silesia, and started Prussia and later Germany down 
the headlong path of lawless aggression. Since that time 
this habit of despoiling weaker nations has been the cause 
of eight wars and has led to the political extinction of three 
States, two of them at least being robbed of their inde- 
pendence without the slightest measure of moral or legal 
justification. 

Now, it has been said that a country gets the government 
it deserves, and, in view of the above record, it seems im- 
possible to resist the conclusion that the average German 
feels that his country, through its outstanding virtues, is a 
teeming home of supermen, born for universal domination. 
He is prepared to render absolute obedience to those who 


are clever enough and noisy enough to pander to this 
obsession of superiority. Having no capacity for  self- 
government and being quite satisfied to be kicked around 
by those in authority, it is particularly easy for his leaders 


to secure absolute authority. 

This being so, it is difficult not to believe that, when 
Hitler and his gang of thieves and thugs have gone the way 
of all tyrants, they will be replaced by others who resemble 
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them to a greater or less degree. 


It is hardly reasonable to 
expect that we can change this engrained attitude of mind, 
especially that of the German youth of today which has 
been so foully polluted by years of high-pressure Nazi 


propaganda. It may well be that, in time, we may be able 
to reduce Germany to such a state of impotence that for 
years she will no longer be a menace to the peace and 
happiness of the rest of Europe. That, however, is a very 
different thing from making Germany an honourable and 
peaceable nation. The most we can hope for is that she 
may be taught to realise that war is a losing game—for both 
victor and vanquished.—Yours faithfully, 
Lewis WHARTON. 
20 Owen Mansions, Queen’s Club Gardens, 
London, W. 14. 


PARLIAMENT AND INDIA 


S1r,—Sir Stanley Reed’s article on India contains an appalling 
revelation. Speaking as an M.P., he says that “many depre- 
cated the debate in Parliament.” In my view, and in that of 
many others with whom I have spoken or from whom I have 
received letters on the subject, the House of Commons com- 
mitted something little short of a neglect of duty by postponing 
the India debate for nearly two months after the outbreak of 
war. Sir Stanley Reed and his colleagues at Westminster 
would bear a large share of the blame if the machinery of 
self-government should break down. 

The House of Commons has in these two months given some 
heartening proof of its power, even with its present incon- 
gruous majority, to influence the Government. The House 
has enforced the reform of the Ministry of Information, the 
reversal of the Bank Rate mistake, the reconsideration of the 
emergency powers, the improvement of control schemes that 
were stifling trade, and half a dozen other changes of real 
value. Yet in regard to India it must have been clear to many 
members from the two early statements of Lord Zetland that 
the Government was unable to make up its mind. If pushed 
in time, the Government would not have frittered away the 
immense volume of goodwill which the outbreak of war had 
engendered in India. Only now, when Indian disappointment 
has become deep and widespread, is the Viceroy making a 
realistic approach to the problem. Was the House of 
Commons the only place in England where nothing was known 
of the anxiety with which Indians waited for “a few simple 
words that would have gone straight to the heart of India,” as 
the ablest of the Congress leaders has put it?—Yours faith- 
fully, RICHARD FREUND. 

43 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


PAX BLOOMSBURIANA 


S1r,—Mr. Peter Fleming has obviously got a lot of pleasure 
out of writing his article which I, for one, certainly do not 
grudge him. There are sections of the Left Wing, about 
whom he is so petulant, who undoubtedly deserve all that 
came to them from his caustic pen. Yet it seems to me 
possible that these abused Bloomsburians, in calling for a 
peace conference now, may have come nearer to wisdom, 
albeit by a circuitous and illogical route, than the consistent 
and militant explorer himself. 

Dr. L. P. Jacks, in a brilliant letter published in Tuesday’s 
Times, wistfully compares the present Press correspondence 
upon Peace Aims with the almost identical effusions that 
appeared during the earlier stages of the last war. Then, as 
now, there was no lack of far-sighted public men who realised 
the necessity of liberal peace terms. Dr. Jacks, indeed, cone 
siders a long-drawn military struggle must, by its very nature 
and circumstance, preclude the possibility of just and sane 
its conclusion. He is by no means alone in 
Lord Allenby, who was no Blooms- 


peace terms at 
holding such a view. 


burian, said “ The gains of war are Dead Sea fruit.” Mr. 
Fleming has still much to learn from “this yellow line of 
pacifism,” which he attacks with the well-worn jibe about 


raped sisters. Surely the people of Central Asia, about whom 
Mr. Fleming is allowed 
themselves this same luxury of pacifist philosophy and to a 
far greater and deeper extent than Great Britain, though by 
the latter. Can Mr, 


more original, have for centuries 


no means as ummune [rom invasion as 
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Fleming prove that sisters of the warlike have been better pro- 
cted from rape than sisters of the pacific? Rape flourishes 
war rather than in peace. 

Mr. Fleming says, “... pacifism, for all I know... 
When one has an admiration for a man’s work it is embarrass- 
ing to be a witness of his dogmatism on a subject of which 
he is quite ignorant.—Yours faithfully, 

Pur S. 

Farley Green Farm, Albury, nr. Guildford. 


» 


MUMFORD. 


S1r,—Mr. Fleming had fun in your last issue flaying the Left 
intelligentsia. It is only too easy to attack the man who, 
having appeared to advocate war in peace-time, now advocates 
peace in war-time. Being neither a pacifist nor a Communist, 
I hold no brief for the Stop-the-War Front. I consider, how- 
ever, that its members have a case, and that they have every 
right to state it. It is merely bad taste to spatter them with 
gibes about Spain or Munich based upon facile parallels (the 
war in Spain had comparatively clear-cut issues). As for Mr. 
Fleming’s “old gag”: if you saw your sister being raped you 
would try to rescue her, but would you march the rest of your 
family to death today in order to eliminate a sex maniac who 
might possibly assault your sister next year? I have not yet 
decided what I think about this war, but, if there is one 
thing which might predispose me to joining Mr. Fleming’s 
“thin yellow line,” it is the intolerant schoolboy smugness 
with which he himself attacks it—Yours faithfully, 
Louris MacNEICE. 
Bishop’s House, Malone Road, Belfast. 


S1r,—Mr. Peter Fleming, in an attack on pacificism in your 
last issue, easily knocks down a number of Aunt Sallies which 
he has himself set up. He identifies pacificism with Blooms- 
bury on no obvious grounds, and he joins Mr. Harold Nicolson 
in accusing pacificists of cowardice on equally uncertain 
evidence. No one who has read Mr. Fleming’s books can be 
in any doubt of their author’s bravery, and it is hard to see 
why he should gratuitously impugn the courage of those who 
hold views different from his own. 

Mr. Fleming makes no attempt, however, to state any 
seriously-held pacificist case, still less to answer it. 

For the pacificist the choice is between two evils, and of 
these non-resistance is the lesser one. Refusal to fight will 
not bring good except on the long run, but it will result in less 
evil than armed opposition. The pacificist believes, too, that 
the issues are not so clearly cut between right and wrong as 
they are generally represented in this country—and in 
Germany. He feels, finally, that the last war, if it showed any- 
thing, demonstrated beyond a doubt that the way to bring 
about universal peace and justice is certainly not to fight for 
them. 

Since, therefore, victory cannot bring a just or lasting peace, 
and certainly will cause untold suffering to both victor and 
vanquished, it seems to the pacificist to be at least worth the 
experiment of refusing to fight. That untried alternative holds 
out some hope; the other one holds out none.—Yours 
faithfully, SAMUEL CARR. 

18 Dorset Square, London, N.W. 1. 


EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 


S1r,—The recent debate in the House of Commons on the 
Order in Council made under the Emergency Powers (Defence) 
Act, 1939, was of vital importance to all lovers of liberty. 
The output of emergency legislation immediately following 
the outbreak of war was enormous, and it was quite impossible 
for anyone to keep pace with it. As Mr. Dingle Foot puts it 
today, we can merely “ watch and pray.” Further, since most 
of the legislation was carried out by means of Orders in 
Council little prominence was given to them in the Press. 
It is quite obvious to anyone that the Order in Council 
amending the Defence Regulations constitutes a grave menace 
to liberty. The language of the Order was far too wide, and 
the powers conferred on the executive were excessive and 
capable of abuse. In a war to preserve liberty it is disquieting 
that the first act of the Government was to convert, or attempt 
to convert, this country into a Fascist State. The Government 
have already got a nice weapon up their sleeve in the shape 
of the Incitement to Disaffection Act, 1934, which could be 
very useful in an emergency. 
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The defence put forward by the Government in the debar- 
was tantamount to an admission that the Order Was 
satisfactory. The speakers did not seem to realise that freed : 
of speech in war-time is of the utmost import = 
is the duty of all citizens to bear witness. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” and | ho 
Parliament will bear this in mind and will see to it the te 
country is protected against similar invasions by the Govem. 
ment on the liberty of the subject—Yours faithfully, 
E. M. DuNcome. 
Lloyds Bank House, Newmarket, Suffolk. 


ance, since t 


FOXES IN WAR-TIME 


S1r,—The author of “Country Life” notes in your issue of 
October 6th discusses the question of whether foxes shoyjj 
be allowed to breed in war-time. In some districts the fox 
is undoubtedly a destructive creature ; but now, no less than 
in peace-time, care should be taken not to disturb the balance 
of Nature. In the county of Pembrokeshire, where fox 
are rarely seen, rabbits, their normal prey, are already 5 
numerous that the damage done to growing crops exceeds the 
food value of these creatures. At this time the fox Might 
well take his rightful place in our fauna: to be kept unde 
control in districts where he is clearly a pest, and left yp. 
molested where his presence is of economic value.—Youy 
faithfully, MARGARET Newsy, 
(Secretary, National Society for 
Abolition of Cruel Sports), 
253 Cowley Road, Oxford. 


RABBITS FOR FOOD 


S1r,—Sir Rowland Sperling’s persevering campaign against 
the rabbit puts the farmer much in his debt, and it is only 
in the interests of natural history that I feel obliged to demur 
to some of his facts. The normal weight of a rabbit is 2} to 
3 Ibs., not 5 lbs. The authorities give § Ibs. as a record 
weight, known to have been reached, but the average weight 
is the obvious one on which to base calculations, and eight 
rabbits thus weigh from 20 to 25 lbs., not 4o lbs. Further, 
McConnell’s Agricuitural Note Book gives Io lbs. as the daily 
consumption of a sheep at pasture, so that, if the amount of 
green food consumed by that sheep would suffice for only 
eight rabbits, each rabbit must eat 1} Ibs. of grass per day, or 
from half to .42 of its own weight. Ordinary farm stock, 
when grazing, consume approximately one-tenth of their own 
weight per day, and I do not believe there is any mammal 
which very much exceeds Io per cent. of its own weight as 
a daily ration. A boa-constrictor which has successfully got 
outside a goat and gone to sleep for a month probably holds 
the record for a day’s consumption, but he is not a mamma 
and is irrelevant to the rabbit problem. However, Sir Row- 
land’s estimate of a rabbit’s capacity is moderate compared 
with that of a farming article that appeared on November 4th 
in another journal, in which it was stated that forty rabbits 
will eat as much as a dairy cow. Now McConnell gives 
100 lbs. per day as a dairy cow’s consumption of grass when 
at pasture, so that the forty rabbits must each eat 2} lbs. of 
grass, or approximately their own weight every day! When 
the rabbit observes from his Spectator of November 3rd that 
he eats 1} Ibs., and from another journal, The Field, on 
November 4th, that he eats 2} lbs. of grass per diem, he must 
surely be saying to himself, like a disciple of Monsieur Coué, 
“TI am getting bigger and bigger every day.”—Yours faithfully, 
Ecchinswell House, nr. Newbury. A. IRvinG Muntz. 


Sir,—I know nothing of wild rabbits, as I would not eat 
one, and my garden is wired against their depredations ; but 
the letter headed “Rabbits for Food” may be misread 4s 
applying to the tame variety, which possibly some facts maj 
correct. : 

The feeding value of the tame rabbit, as compared with 
beef and chicken, is as follows :— 


Water. Protein. Fat. Ash 
Rabbit 64.96 20.92 6.21 1.30 
Chicken 74.80 21.50 2.50 ; 1.10 
Beef 62.20 19.30 18.30 0.90 


This table is the result of careful research at the Nationa 
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f Poultry Husbandry. I have kept tame rabbits 
he Government’s request during the last war, and 
fair-sized carcase to be equal to 5s. worth of 
pytcher’s meat, and the wastage is fed boiled to the fowls. 
The value of the pelt is 3s.-8s., and the manure has a very 
,igh nitrogenous content second to poultry. 

“The cost in grain and hay is 6d. per head per week. The 
green-stuff is largely garden waste. 


Institute 0 
ever since t 
| reckon 4 





{750,000 is spent annuaily on imported rabbit flesh. 
‘tly in the } circumstances it would be wise to 
Possiti¥ t : ex 
row some of it at home.—Yours faithfully, 
pik . ~ ~ 
F. GERTRUDE LATHAM. 
The Old Rectory, Offord Cluny, Huntingdon. 
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THE POST TO SWITZERLAND 


§r.—I wr:te on Monday, October 30th. We here have today 
received The Spectator dated Friday, October 20th (eleven 
days, allowing for the fact that it was posted on the day before 
the nominal one of publication). We have also today received 
the Daily Telegraph of Thursday, October 26th (four days). 
On Saturday, October 28th, we received The Radio Times for 
Friday, October 27th (only two days, allowing for its being 
posted the day before nominal publication). 

The last issue of the King-Hall News Letter received here 
is that of September 29th (thirty-one days, and not yet to 
hand); since the war started this has always come extra- 
ordinarily late 

With the issue @f the Daily Telegraph received today were 
two other issues, with a gap of five days between them. What 
has happened to the four intervening issues? Presumably 
they will turn up later. 

We can always buy British daily papers here three days after 
publication, but if they are sent by post goodness alone knows 
if He!) when we shall get them. They come, but in the 
most madly erratic order. 

Letters from London to this place take in transit periods 
varying from six days (rare) to fourteen days (common). 

The impression under which British residents here labour 
in irritation is that the British Post Office has become com- 
pletely haphazard in its ways. Of course, it may be the 
French railways that area, to blame, but we do not think so, 
since there are now two regular daily trains between the 
French coast and this place. 

In conclusion, let me say that when we do at last get an 
sue of The Spectator, with its sane and well-judged com- 
ments on the war situation, it helps and encourages us a lot.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Percy A. SCHOLES. 


Cornaux, pres Chamby sur Montreux, Switzerland. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. g 


Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 Is. are offered for 
the best answers in not more than 300 words to the following 
question: “ Which of the recognised classics of Literature do 
you most dislike and why? ” 

The report on Competition No. 7 is printed on page 647. 
RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Street, London, W.C.1, and marked 
“Competition No. 9.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, November 17th. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
n part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the prize 
Competitors 


Gower 


> 


should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor is 
Envelopes 
should bear a 1}d. stamp. No entries can be returned. No com- 
munications to the Editor on any subject unconnected with the 
competition should be sent in the same envelope as an entry. A 
any of these regulations will the entry to be 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
De-urbanised Children 


We have heard too much of children and expectant mothers 
giving way to the nostalgia for the town. The following 
incident is also true. Half a dozen urban children evacuated 
to the very centre of England—so far as this eccentric land 
has a centre—hid in a Midsummer Night’s wood when their 
parents came to fetch them. The neighbourhood of Stratford- 
on-Avon had proved too strong an influence. This most 
English bit of England, for all the gloom of approaching winter, 
is today nearly at its loveliest. The autumnal colour came 
almost with the speed of a rainbow. The oaks, green at the 
end of the week, were bronze at the beginning of the next. 
Although other approaches to Stratford have been ruined by 
the builders of “ concrete mendacities,” the Warwick road still 
keep its Shakespearean charm, and the gratitude of all of us 
should remain towards those local patriots who saved it, or 
haif-saved it ; for there is still salvation to be done thereabouts 
if more children are to hide among the trees and to find books 
in the runn’ng brooks, including the Avon itself. Another 
haif-saved place that is better worth a visit now than at any 
date is High Wycombe. The beeches outdo Burnham itself. 


Peace Loving Plants 


The Royal Horticultural Society is urging us all not to 
postpone our orders to nurserymen. It might argue its case 
w.th even greater urgency, for the last War provided an 
example botanically curious as well as nationally important. 
When the War was over strawberry plants were found to 
have lost some 40 or 50 per cent. of their fertility ; and it 
took a number of years to restore it. The nurseryman’s and 
florist’s art is a continuous struggle against degeneration. If 
the effort is relaxed even for a year the consequent lack of 
quality may mean a renewed struggle of several years. Some 
parts of the bigger nurseries are being converted into wheat- 
fie.ds, and there is danger that some rare shrubs may be wholly 
lost and many fruit-trees of considerable value uselessly 
scrapped. Apples, of course (which are a bumper crop), are 
a valuable food ; and in war-time especially, that unique and 
as yet unanalysed by-product, pectin, is appreciated by food- 
preservers. Its manufacture is being increased. Astonishing 
amounts of it were imported by Germany from the moment 
that butter became scarce. 


Nut Thieves 

Some of us have been watching the total disappearance of 
one of our kindly fruits, the walnut. One tree in the Midlands 
has been the scene of a hot competition between grey squirrels, 
rooks and jackdaws. The rook on balance is a useful bird, 
but it cannot resist the walnut and begins to plunder the 
trees long before the outer green case has begun te soften. 
The rooks carry them off before their beaks can break them 
open, and this year I have found several, very freeiy pock- 
marked by their beaks, lying about a common that hs no 
walnut trees 'n its immediate neighbourhood. The grey 
squirrels are rather less persistent, but work more quickly. 
In my own garden every single cob and filbert was filched 
long ago, but the robbery was not brought home to ¢ny 
particular culprit, though a vagrant grey squirrel was 
suspected. 


A Diary 


A good dish of raspberries was gathered last week in a 
Warwickshire garden. What a high tribute we owe to “ Lloyd 
George”! 

The loveliest flower, excepting chrysanthemum 
dahtia, now blooming in the same garden is the “ Kaffir Lily ” 
Schizostylis coccinea). It deserves a wider popularity. It 
resembles the gladiolus in form and is bulbous, but not a 
bulb, and it is easily cultivated. If soaked with water in dry 
weather, it will flower even without protection. 

Out-of-door have been giving good pods even 
November. 

Did ever the robin sing more freely and fully at this date 
than he does this year? 


and 


peas in 


W. Beach THOMAS. 
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Books of the Day 


The Remnants of English 
Husbandry 


Country Relics. By H. J. Massingham. 

Hennell. (Cambridge University Press. 
Five years ago Mr. Thomas Hennell collected and published 
a record of rural industry, Change in the Farm, in which he 
gathered together some notes on various decayed or decaying 
crafts in English husbandry. For charm, simplicity and careful 
authority this book, illustrated by some extremely good pencil- 
drawings by the author himself, has not been superseded. In 
dealing with the decay of English rural crafts and craftsmen 
Mr. Hennell showed no signs of sentimentalism or anger, 
though his regret was no less real for all that, and the con- 
cluding sentences of the book were typically devoted to a 
sound discourse on mole-catching instead of a peroration. 
Wisely, Mr. Hennell never preached, issued no propaganda, 
and was content to let the material speak for itself: with the 
result that the book remains a classic, inexhaustive though 
Mr. Hennell’s researches were. 

He has now collaborated with Mr. H. J. Massingham—he 
doing the drawings and Mr. Massingham the text—in a more 
comprehensive book on the same subject. Mr. Massingham’s 
methods of compilation and research were governed by a long 
illness, which prevented his leaving his door for the country- 
side and which forced him to bring the countryside to his 
door, a problern he solved by building in his orchard a thatched 
summer house, calling it the Hermitage, after Gilbert White, 
who wrote to his nephew Samuel Barker in 1776 “ We have 
built a new Hermitage, a plain cot: but it has none of the 
fancy and rude ornament that recommended the former to 
people of taste.” This Hermitage Mr. Massingham gradually 
turned into a rural museum, bringing together under its thatch, 
characteristically embellished by a straw spinning-wheel, a 
collection of obsolete or obsolescent country implements which 
he had saved from destruction. This collection reads in part 
like a dictionary of obscure s!ang: biddle, jad, fromard, topper, 
plume, mullen, seed-lips, costrels, pleam, break, muller, and 
contains in all just under a hundred and fifty items. Round 
these objects, their original uses, their owners and the stories 
of their owners, Country Relics has been written. 

The book, as a record, is more ambitious than Change in 
the Farm, which never attempted any assessment of crafts 
such as lace-making, glovering, basket-work, and quarrying: 
on the last of which Mr. Massingham has done an excellent 
chapter. It is also, and I think unfortunately, deliberately 
provocative. Mr. Massingham comes out with the chip of 
handicrafts-versus-machines on one shoulder, and the chip of 
scientific farming on the other. He begins with a rather 
high-flown appeal to “assist in conserving the remnants of 
what we have lost before it is too late,” and ends with a 
sermon on rural regeneration. The book would have been 
better without either and without the many similar digressions 
which, like stinging nettles, irritate the reader from chapter 
In another book Mr. Massingham confesses : 





Illustrated by Thomas 
15s.) 


to chapter. 
*Once, I went with the majority which here offers a descriptive 
and topographical account of certain characters of the English 
landscape from the point of view of the detached, unappreciative, 
aesthetic connoisseur. Now I belong to the minority which con- 
siders the English rural scene as made with hands and, therefore, 
that the canvas is incomplete unless the painter be taken with the 
picture 
As a convert to this minority Mr. Massingham 
exuberant. There is no more enthusiastic champion of the 
lost country craft in England than he is; yet throughout his 
whole book I can find no single mention of the Rural Indus- 
tries Bureau, that comparatively obscure, hard-working, 
semi-Government Department which has striven so hard to 
accomplish just that economic and artistic survival of country 
handicrafts for which Mr. Massingham pleads, and there is 
no sign that he has ever heard of it. ‘The bureau has long 
struggled to preserve tradition in handicrafts by the careful 
introduction to the craftsman of better methods of design and 
work. The saving of many a rural blacksmith by the intro- 
duction of oxy-acetylene welding and new but traditionally 
most 


seems too 


inspired designs is one of its successful cases; the 


resurrection and rejuvenation of the art of quilting, with all its 
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traditional Tudor designs untouched, is another 
Massingham himse'f feels a similar laudable aspiration t : 
the resuscitation of country craftsmen, their crafts pe 
land of which they are so much a part; and he js an & 
the deplorable decay into which the countryside generally 
falling. Yet the best he can do, for some reason, is to ap . 
that bureaucratic expenditure on roads is to blame for th 
present poverty of the land, or is, at any rate, a contributor 
scandal : 
ce Mor: gold falls on these roads in a year than rain from the 
skies. Staggering sums are spent in the interests of motor traffic 
but even from this point of view the policy is crazed,” s 
I find this argument, besides being in the more liverish 
letters-to-the-editor style, very much beside the point, Its 
peevishness does not suit Mr. Massingham, who is no ; 
happy propagandist, but who in all other respects has don: 
his job of research and recording excellently. His details 
and enthusiastic pages on hedging and thatching, Sowing and 
basket-making, threshing and ploughing, sheep-shearing ani 
reaping, are all rich with uncommon fact, humanity and 
colour. On only one point of fact would I violently disagres 
with him. This is his astounding statement (p. 160) that “ip 
the next county, Bedfordshire, pillow-lace had died out jy 
1803”; on which I could produce family evidence alone thy 
Mr. Massingham is just about a century and a quarter wrong 
and indeed evidence that Bedfordshire produces pillow-lac 
today. For the rest, this book will find a secure place sid 
by side with Change in the Farm, to whose author M; 
Massingham, like us, owes a very considerable debt of 
gratitude for some enchanting illustrations. H. E. Batts, 


Prologue to Drama 
Undeclared War. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. (Constable. 1) 
IF tragedy is the conflict between right and right, this Wa 
is no tragedy, for it is a conflict between right and wrong, 
Should any be tempted to think since war began that the 
foes of Hitlerism have over-stated both their own rightness 
and the wickedness of the Nazi system, they will do well to 
read Miss Wiskemann’s admirable study of the undeclared 
war which Nazi Germany was waging before war wa 
declared. Her whole book was written by the end of Jul 
Very wisely she has not attempted to bring it up to date. Thus 
it stands as a document, a record uninfluenced by the War it- 
self. There is no better proof of her painstaking accuracy, or 
of the insight which it served, than the fact that her conclu- 
sions can be read in the light of war as though they had been 
reached since last September. 

Her earlier work, Czechs and Germans, was and is the best 
exposition in English of the Bohemian problem that was mis- 
handled in September, 1938, and fatally misjudged at Munich. 
Her Undeclared War deals more summarily with Hungary, 
Roumania, the Southern Slavs, the Poles, Ukrainians and 
Balts, as well as with Scandinavia and Switzerland. Here 
and there some detail may need amplification, some adjective 
a little toning down. But, on the whole and as a whole, this 
books merits only praise. By publishing it unchanged Mis 
Wiskemann has rendered a service to all who may need, a 
the war goes on, a reminder of how things stood before it 
began. She has set up a “ point of co-ordination.” 

More than one passage has now acquired rare irony. The 
forced migration of the Baltic Germans into the Third Reich, 
which intends to settle them in partitioned Poland and else- 
where, has added a pungent footnote to her description of 
Nazi influence among these people. She writes: 

In districts adjacent to Germany, like Danzig and Memel, the 
Nazis were helped first by their good fortune and skill in abolish- 
ing unemployment, the news of which made a good impression; 
and, secondly, by the intimidation they were able to practise. In 
districts farther away from the Reich, in Esthonia, or in Latvia, 
where some 60,000 Germans lived mostly in Riga, the Germans 
did not hear so much of the disagreeable discipline imposed i 
the Reich, but were readier to accept romantic accounts of how 
splendid everything had become, and particularly enjoyed the ide 
that they themselves constituted, not a dissident minority in a tay 
State, but the advance posts of a mighty Empire, and that, as such, 
they had a claim to hitherto unformulated privilege. 

We may well wonder what these people are thinking today. 
Are they still beglamoured or have they found Hitler out—%s 
some of our own Ministers tardily found him out? Nowhere 
does Miss Wiskemann speak more truly than in those pages of 
her “ Conclusion,” in which she analyses the Nazi technique. 
In the pre-Munich days, she says, those who doubted Henlein’s 
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me FORTNIGHTLY 


announces that it has secured for publication* 
a work of supreme world importance which it is the 


duty of every thinking man to ponder and consider 


‘WORLD ORDER’ 
y H. G. Wells 


a truly great work, meeting the challenge of war and laying down 
principles of government which will influence the whole future 
course of civilization. 


* The entire text will be published in the issues of THE FORTNIGHTLY dated 
NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, JANUARY and FEBRUARY. NOTE-These issues 
will also contain deeply important contributions from Dr. W.R. INGE and H. A. L. FISHER. 


fA SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR “‘SPECTATOR” 


We consider it to be of the highest importance that al] engaged in 
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public life shall have the opportunity of studying at first hand the 
vital proposals outlined in Mr. H. G. Wells's great new work. We 
therefore make the following special subscription offer to readers of 
‘The Spectator’: THE FORTNIGHTLY is published at 3/6 net 
monthly (2 gns. per annum). We will send the next four issues of 
THE FORTNIGHTLY (commencing with the November issue) post 
paid on receipt of a currency note, postal order or cheque for 10/-. 
(NOTE.—This offer is not available to present subscribers of The 
Fortnightly.) 


see PL EASE POST FORM BELOW’ 
Letter paper can be used in place of this form if preferred. 
The Fortnightly Review Ltd., 13 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2 


In accordance with the terms of your special subscription offer, please 
send me the next four issues of THE FORTNIGHTLY commencing with 
the November issue. | enclose 10/-. 
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words, and pointed to the chauvinism of the Sudeten 
Germans, were ignored, because it was believed that the 
Henleinists could never be guilty even of the chauvinism of the 
Czechs since they complained of it so loudly. Today “con- 
ditions in the Sudeten German districts and in Bohemia and 
Moravia show a ruthless oppression of the Czechs, with which 
the pre-Munich lives of the Sudeten Germans compare so 
favourably that there is no comparison. This throws light 
upon Nazi technique, or at least upon two of its principles. 
The first of these is, ‘ Always denounce others for things you 
would not hesitate to do yourself; abuse your enemy as 
oppressive, although you oppress ten times more grimly wher 
you can.” Why? ‘ Because people are deceived into believing 
that you could not have the effrontery to do the things you 
yourself have so bitterly denounced.’ ” 

I hope that Lord Runciman, and some others, will have 
the courage to read this book. WICKHAM STEED. 


The Pan-German Peril 
Munich : Before and After. By Hubert Ripka. (Gollancz. 15s.) 


Ir is unfortunate that an important piece of work, like this 
book of Dr. Ripka’s, is presented as it is. For it is too long 
and ponderous, and therefore repetitive ; there 1s little chance 
that the British public will do justice to something so akin 
to the German type of text-book. The translators are partly 
to blame, for by using an inordinate number of definite 
articles—we have to read about “the German propaganda,” 
“the orientation of the Russian foreign policy,” &c.—and by 
using synthetic words like “exclusivity” and “ power- 
political ” they have helped to deepen the gioom 

Apart from this and an occasional lapse into too special 
pleading, Dr. Ripka’s book deserves little but praise, and it 
provides a most valuable handbook to Europe between 
Munich and the outbreak of war. Among its centributions 
to contemporary history, an explanation is given of the story 
circulated in Paris that Dr. Benes asked France to betray him 
because he wished to yield but was afraid of Czech public 


T. E. Lawrence, by his friend, Vyvyan 
Richards,—important addition to the Great 
Lives Series. 2s. net. 


Woodland Comedy depicts its author, the 
famous nature-writer, Harper Cory, in a 
lonely house on a Manitoba hillside : he illustrates 
the antics of his animal neighbours with some 
excellent photographs. 5s. net. 


“He does not hesitate to say things, here 
q and there, which believers will find startling, 
even painful,” says the Dean of Exeter, of Jesus 
—A Biography by Hugh J. Schonfield. “He 
has made a very careful study of the Gospels 
themselves. There is a beautiful description of 
what Jesus is said to have owed to Joseph.” 
8s. 6d. net. 


Nephews will like Jim’s Gun by Oswell 
Blakeston, an ingenious story for boys with 
pictures from plasticine models. 6s. net. 
Lynn Doyle’s Shake of the Bag: “The 
best collection of tales Lynn Doyle has ever 
done ; better even than ‘ Ballygullion,’ now in its 
31st year and still selling.” —Jrish Times. 7s.6d. net. 


3 | {enrictta Ntreet London WC 2 
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opinion. It seems that M. de Lacroix, the French Minister jp 
Prague, wired to Paris in response to a demand from Dr 
Hodza for a definite statement of French intentions, ang tha 
the te:egram was used, by those who had an interest yp doing 
so, to assert that the Czech Government was as treacheroy, 
as they themselves were. Dr. Ripka accounts for the German 
occupatioa of Prague last March by atiributing to Hitler 
designs against the West at that time ; “for any action against 
the West it was not possible to rely on half-measures is 
Czecho-S!ovakia.” To anyone who has studied the Question 
of Bohemia in detail the inconsequence of Separating the 
mainly Sudeten German districts from the rest was so striking 
that Hitler's subsequent advance into the Czechs’ “iyin 
space” seemed a perfectly natural thing. As Dr. Ripka Points 
out, it comp _eteiy vindicated the historic frontie:s of Bohemia: 
indeed, it seemed stranze to students of Central Europea 
affairs that puiic opinion in the West blamed this Ng 
treachery so much move than all those which had preceded jt 





























































Among the documents published and emphasised by Dr 
Ripka the Soviet reply of March 19th, 1939, to Germanys 
establishment of the Protectorate is particularly interesting: 
in spite of their collaboration with Germany in the matter ¢ 
Poland six months later, the Russians then declared the 
occupation of the Czech provinces by German troops to bk 
“arbitrary, violent and aggressive.” Recent acrobatics jp 
Soviet dipiomacy, while invalidating Dr. Ripka’s cla‘m that the 
U.S.S.R. has a:ways coatributed to a general “ respect for 
other nations and for the independence of their Governments” 
have not, however, diminished the interest of what he has 
to say about East European affairs. And if he could no 
foresee the transfer of the South Tyrolese and Baltic Germans, 
he presents nothing like the disconcerted article on “Coming 
Home from the Baltic” which Herr Alfred Rosenberg has 
just published in the Vélkischer Beobachier of Cctobder 20th 
Indeed, Dr. Ripka must now enjoy the irony of a Sudeten 
German pronouncement made last February and here pub- 
lished by him to the effect that Nazi Germany's confidence 
in post-Munich Czecho-Slovakia would depend upon her 
adoption of an anti-Bolshevik attitude. 


Dr. Ripka’s book is a defence of the policy of Masaryk 
and Benes in the past and of their general ideas for the 
future. It insists upon a fact which has never been sufficient 
appreciated abroad. These two men, and especially Dr 
Benes, were condemned as chauvinistically anti-German, no 
only by the Nazis, but also by their political opponents in the 
Czech Agrarian party. At the very time when they made 
these accusations the Agrarian leaders, who themselves 
coquetted with Asch and Berlin, encouraged their rank and 
file in administrative sabotage of the rights of the minorities 
which Dr. Benes worked unobtrusively but hard to maintain 
The Agrarians also told Dr. Benes after 1934, and particularly 
after the remilitarisation of the Rhineland in 1936, that he 
should imitate Colonel Beck’s policy and come to a bilateral 
agreement with Germany. The annihilation of Poland this 
September provides only too grim a confirmation of Dr 
Benes’s reply, and sympathy for Poland should not be allowed 
to obscure Colonel Beck’s responsibility for strengthening 
that very Germany which has so merciessly destroyed 
Warsaw and the Warsaw régime. 

Dr. Ripka concludes with an analysis of National Socialism 
and its methods, and a statement of his aims as a Czech 
stovak and a European. He describes the Nazi techniqu 
of stirring up the small nations against one another and @ 
exploiting the presence of minorities in order to disintegratt 
any State which obstructed the path of German expansion; 
he is even able to quote a Nazi leader who assured him 
(in 1932) that France had a minority population fourteet 
millions strong. His quotations from Masaryk show hov 
far the world lagged behind that remarkable man Dr 
Ripka himself desires a revolution which shail “ re-convef 
the Germans to Europeanism,” and thereafter the establish 
ment of a free federation of independent nations throughoul 
Europe at least. He believes that salvation depends updo 
resistance to Hitler. What has happened since he finished 
writing his book adds to the poignancy of the two lines from 
Schiller with which he concludes: 


“Und setzt Ihr nicht das Leben Ein, 
Wie wird Euch das Leben gewonnen sein.” 


EvizAsETH WISKEMANN. 
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The Gamble 


BONAPARTE IN ITALY 1796-7 
Pror. GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


SIR JOHN MARRIOTT (Sunday Times): “ an 
exceptionally important and interesting book ... 
a real contribution to our knowledge of a very 
important episode in the life of Napoleon . 
The author's exposition is as brilliant as his 
research is profound a better translation 
of a foreign book | have never read.” 
Illustrated: 12s 6d net 


Little Madam 


A LIFE OF HENRIETTA MARIA 
JANET MACKAY 


A fine biography of Charles I’s lovely young 
wife whose political mistakes brought him 
disaster Politically ” as the Evening Standard 
remarks “Henrietta was an_ international 
nuisance, but as a heroine she was superb. 
From both aspects, Miss Mackay’s full length 
portrait is admirable.” “Deftly, gracefully 
and sympathetically handled.”—Punch 
Illustrated: 15s net 


American War of 


INDEPENDENCE IN PERSPECTIVE 
SIR GEORGE MACMUNN 
Dean Inge has said of the American War of 
Independence that “ no historical event has been 
so grotesquely and perversely distorted.” Sir 
George, in this lively and exciting book, shows 
the truth as revealed by the clear light of 
modern historical research. J/llustrated: 15s net 


Young Chemists 


AND GREAT DISCOVERIES 
Pror. JAMES KENDALL, F.RSS. 
1} latest of the famous Royal Institution 

stmas Lectures books Popular Science” 
best for boys and girls and their parents 

the great tradition of Sir William Bragg’s 
iverse of Light, Prof. W. | Bragg’s 
tricity, etc The book tells the stories of 
early lives, struggles and experiments of 

ch great scientists as Faraday, Madame Curie 
and her daughter, Pasteur and a score of others. 
Fully illustrated: 7s 6d net 


Alekhine s 


MY BEST GAMES OF CHESS 1924-37 
WORLD CHESS CHAMPION 
For this book, uniform with his previous My 
Be st Games of Chess 1908-23, Dr Alekhine has 
chosen and annotated in his own inimitable 
style 120 of his best games including some from 
his historic world-championship matches with 
Capablanca, Euwe and Bogoljubow. A_ book 
to which the whole chess-playing world has 
been looking forward. Dtagrams: 12s 6d net 








New “BATSFORD” Books 
to Brighten the “Black-out ” 


LONDON FABRIC 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


Containing 192 pages of Text illustrated by a Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 52 Reproductions from Paintings, Prints and 
Photographs. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net (by post 11/-). 

‘ope Hennessy’ s rh not hist 
a few of the ¢ Ciati wmant in London buildings It is a 
1m nal narrative, mec y q 141 tastes and interests, and a sensibility 

# mood and style that ild commend it to critical readers, who will perhaps 
* Gertrude Ste s opinion that every now and then its author rises to 


OXFORD 


AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS TO-DAY 
By CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE 


Containing 128 pages of Text, 2 Colour Plates, 135 Illustrations 
from Photographs, Prints, Aquatints and Drawings, and Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 8/6 net (by post 9/-). 
illustrations, like the text, give a picture of Oxford at each stage of its 
ry, both from the point of view of contemporary artists and as it appears 

the present-day photographer 

To the undergraduate or visitor this volume will prove a precious possession, 

while the ordinary reader will find in it a wonderfully complete—and provoca 

tive account of the best-known university in the world 


THE ALPS 


By R. L. G. IRVING 


Containing 128 pages of Text, and 130 exceptionally fine Photo- 
graphic Illustrations, together with a Colour Frontispiece 
and Maps. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net (by post 11/-). 

In this book, Mr Irving writes of the Alps (as they cover Switzerland, 

Germany, France, and Italy) with exceptional knowledge and understanding 

He is himself a climber of considerable repute, but he regards the Alps as 

much from the point of view of the walker and the poet as from that of the 

mountaineer He is no less interested in the human inhabitants of the 

Alpine country; their work, their homes, and their lives; and he is informative 

too, about the local animals, the birds and the Alpine flowers 

Everyone who has visited the Alps will want to possess this book, and anyone 

who sees the book will certainly wish to visit its original 





. criticism or a guide, but an attempt 





On Sale at all good Book Shops or from the Publishers : 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
IS, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.! 








«Tomorrow ” 


A Journal for the World Citizen of the New Age. 


The New 6° Weekly 


Tomorrow " is somewhat different 
from the average weekly. It dis- 
cusses science, art, religion, econo- 
mics from the point of view that all 
four are more nearly related than 
is immediately apparent. Coming 
features deal critically and construc- 
tively with education and medicine. 
No. 1 was entirely sold out, 
reprinted, and sold out again. 


3 on Sale ‘Today 
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Survey of a Volcano 


World Economic Survey. (league of Nations: Allen and 
Unwin. 6s.) 

READING this survey, the eighth of the series of which it forms 
part, produces much the same effect on the reader as studying 
a map of Europe dating frorn the nineteen-twenties. Graphs 
of industrial activity, of wage rates, taxation and Government 
borrowing, of world trade by countries and commodities, of 
population ; discussions of the effectiveness of this or that 
measure and the prospects of this or that policy, confront the 
eye with the same impression of unreality as do the familiar 
outlines of the Republics of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland. This is no longer an account of our present sur- 
roundings ; it is a delineation of the terrain from which we 
took off: an uncomfortable terrain on the whole. The 
shadows of coming events fell across it as unmistakably as 
they might have done, to a perceptive eye, across the fatal 
divergence of the ethnographical and strategical frontiers of 
Bohemia. Immediately outside the purview of this survey lies 
the 1937-38 “ recession ”—revealed in the tables as a major 
depression undisguisable by any terminological manoeuvre. 
In the autumn and winter of 1938 the indices begin to rise ; 
partly in response to renewed American “ refiation ” but mainly 
and ominously under the stimulus of more and more whole- 
hearted war preparation. War, even before its outbreak, 
conditions the whole tempo and direction of the economic 
machine. In a sense the whole of this Survey may be regarded 
as an amplification and illustration of this general theme. It 
reappears in almost every context, more or less explicitly 
according to circumstances; in public finance, in trade 
treaties, in production statistics, in hours and conditions of 
labour, even in population trends. 

The Survey is a credit to Mr. J. E. Meade, who prepared 
it. Its vast mass of material is clearly marshailed, and its 
grapks and tables are presented with a maximum of effective- 
ness and comprehensibility. Of particular interest are the 
chapters on population movements, on commercial policy, and 
on the economic effects of war and territorial change. The 
first of these brings out the fact—familiar to experts but not, 














GeorcE BERNARD SHAW 


says “All the people who are shouting 
about democracy without any practical 
knowledge of it should read this up-to- 
date and very readable treatise by an 
author who really does know what he is 
writing about.” 


DEMOCRACY IN THE DOCK 
by Gideon Clark 


Nelson Discussion Book 
2s. 6d. net. 


A POSTCARD to Nelsons, 35 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.4, will bring you a list of the other 
forty-eight Discussion Books. 
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it appears generally recognised, and certainly quite ignored j 
the public pronouncements of the Fiihrer—that the net r . 
duction rate of Germany is inadequate to renew the Preseny 
population ; so much for the future Reich of two hundred 
miilion Germans. (And how many people realise that Grea ® 
Britain is considerably worse situated, from this point of View 
than France?) The chapter on commercial policy points the ) 
contrast between the comparatively uncontrolled trade of the 
United States and the group of countries of which it js typical 
and the closely directed and regimented policy of Germany 
and the countries falling within its orbit ; it is an odd paradoy 
that America, the home of high protection, should now be th 
chief upholder of free—or at least comparatively lightly fettered 
—trade. The final chapter, as the official blurb indicates, 
summarises the main theme of the volume ; the account which 
it gives of the precautionary measures taken by Great Britaig 
during the months preceding the outbreak of War is likey 
to make more and more curiously interesting reading as th 
regimentation of economic life continues to extend itself. The 
next World Economic Survey will have, under this heading 
a very different tale to tell; may it be told, when the tim 
comes, in the past tense and not in the historic present, 
Honor Croome. 


The Tragedy of the German Army 


The German Army. By Herbert Rosinski. (The Hogarth 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuts book is a study of the German Army from the reign 
of Frederick the Great to the present day. It is tempting, 1 
but it wou!d be a great mistake, to start reading the last two 
chapters, which discuss the relationship between the Reichs. 
wehr and the Nazis and the character and organisation of the ; 
new army, and then to skim through the rest. In order to } 
understand the German Army and the _ influences which & § 
determine its conduct it is necessary to read the book asa 4 
whole. Dr. Rosinski has not only great military knowledge, § @ 
but also, which is even more important, a real understanding J 006 
of and sympathy with both the qualities and the defects which 
have made the German Army what it is. The book isa § — 
brilliant piece of writing which no student of Germany or of 
military history can afford to miss. 

“The history of the German Army,” says Dr. Rosinski, { 





“jis the history of an incessant struggle between opposing 
tendencies personified in the two outstanding figures of 
Scharnhorst and Ludendorff.” Von Seeckt, the leading figure 

in the creation of the Reichswehr of the Weimar Republic, 
was, in spite of his limitations of outlook, a representative | 
of the tradition of Scharnhorst. “It is the deepest tragedy 
of the new German Army that it was the spirit of Ludendorf 
far more than that of Seeckt that presided over its birth and 
threatens to dominate it completely as the original substance 
of the Reichswehr is being more and more dissolved and 
corrupted in the disintegrating atmosphere of the Third 
Reich.” Scharnhorst represents a noble if narrow idealism 
which seeks to extend to the whole nation the traditional 
devotion to duty of the Prussian officer, so that each individual 
is willing to give the whole of his life to the service of 4 
State in the political control of which he has no share. In 
Ludendorff Dr. Rosinski sees “ blind fanaticism,” a “ primitive 
outlook,” “coarseness of thought and action and massive 
materialism, painfully evident where he attempts to deal with 
spiritual forces.” Hence his military failure in 1918, when 
he was unable to see the need of adapting the strategic 
traditions inherited from Moltke and Schlieffen to the new 
conditions. 

This is the necessary background to an appreciation of th 
governing characteristics of the German Army today. Th 
lack of political acumen of most of its leaders, who thought 9 am 
they could use Herr Hitler as a tool to secure rearmament, 
and then get rid of him, the active sympathy with the Nazis 
of some other generals, such as Blomberg, reduced the Amy 
from being the most powerful political factor in the Reich 
to a state of virtual political impotence. Its strategical thought 
and tactical quality reveal, according to Dr. Rosinski, 8 
parallel deterioration. It has lost its former superiority ® § 37 ¢ 
the higher study of war, though in many ways the General 
Staff has refined the crudities of Ludendorff. The leaders 
today think not so much in terms of envelopment 3s of 
“Jong-drawn frontal battles, proceeding over many days 
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« She is a sedative in a fevered world” 


ESTHER MEYNELL’s 


Life of Mary Russell Mitford 


told in the form of fiction 
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on-Sea—the latter transferred from Clerkenwell. 

200 Girls at our Clacton Orphanage. 

And a War on! 

We are determined to carry on. But how? That 
is the problem. 

We cannot discharge the Cripples, for they are un- 
employable in the ordinary channels of industry. 

We cannot dismiss our orphans. They are entirely 
dependent upon our organisation, many of them 
being tiny dots. 

We are sure the public will continue their help with 
donations and legacies, so that we can face the 
future with fortitude. 


Funds wigently needect... WILL YOY HELP NOW? 


Annual Report sent on request. Sample Rose, made 
by our Cripples, sent for 3d. in stamps. 
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37, SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.1 


Hundreds of Crippled Girls at Edgware and Clacton- Shoes, you will be amazed at the comfort People who 
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In this pair of well-worn Sir 


If on ly three or Herbert Barker Shoes the front 


of one shoe has been cut 
= : away. Photograph shows actual 
four toe prints impression of all five toes 
ee in correct natural position. 

are visible 


LOOK OUT FOR TROUBLE 


Unless you get a clear impression of all five toes it means 











that your feet are cramped instead of being free—as nature 


Flag flying ! intended. The consequence will be injury to your feet 
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and weeks and decided not by one sudden stroke, but by a 
prolonged struggle constantly varying between attack and 
defence, in which one side gradually succeeds in eating away 
the enemy’s position piecemeal until he finally collapses.” 
In other words, they are thinking in terms of siege-warfare 
with heavy artillery, or massed tank attacks, or a combination 
of the two, as a battering-ram. Dr. Rosinski thinks highly 
of the tactical training, but at the same time emphasises the 
poor quality of the average junior officer due to the rapid 
expansion since 1935 and to the deficiencies of Nazi education. 
Thus the picture which emerges is that of an army which is 
distinctly uneven in quality ; the way in which it is used 
will depend on whether the Nazi belief in “a lightning war” 
or the “sober professional opinion of the majority of the 
commanders and of the General Staff” will prevail. The 
tragedy of the German Army is likely to prove that it has 
countenanced the creation of a type of State for which a 
lightning victory, whether possible of attainment or not, is 
a necessity. W. T. WELLS. 


Thomas Latimer 


The Cobbett of the West. By R. S. Lambert. (Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson. 10s. 6d.) 

In his preface to this lively and excellent biography Mr. 
Lambert makes a point so obvious that most of us have 
forgotten it. We tend to suppose that all the important 
people, who have shaped social conditions or influenced policy, 
have lived in London. The réle of the provinces in history, 
as far as we are concerned, has been to breed men who 
become important only so soon as they step into the metro- 
politan limelight. The idea that the provinces themselves 
should have a share or an initiative in shaping history has not 
entered our thoughts. 

Such unconscious complacence gets a jolt from the history 
of Thomas Latimer, a West Country journalist who flourished 
at Exeter for some §0 years in the last century. Latimer, who 
came to the city as a young man in 1827, made such headway 
that in a few years he was appointed editor of the Western 
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Times. In his_hands this rather weakly and uninfluentig 
journal rose to real power. He improved its appearance h 
lengthened and invigorated its leaders, he used it as a weapes 
in his battle against indifference and corruption. Outspokes 
attacks upon various abuses quickly brought him into con. 
flict with the Bishop of Exeter, a conflict which lasted withoy 
break till 1848, when Latimer, arraigned for libel, gained ; 
victory that far outshone in importance the blaze of iat 
kindled in the West. Hard hitter though Latimer WaS, the 
Bishop, Henry Phillpotts, was a strong antagonist. Self-y; 
arrogant, cunning, and wholly unscrupulous, he pursued his 
course with an energy that almost compels one to admire him 
Nothing to do with securing appointments, browbeating 
curates, harrying Nonconformists, and aggrandising his ow, 
position came amiss to the Bishop. When at last Latime 
charged him with open perjury, Phillpotts, who had bee 
waiting for just such a chance, brought an action for libe 
The case attracted wide attention, since it was the first fo, 
which the new plea of justification was entered: and, despit 
all prejudice, and dead against the summing up of the judge, 
the jury found Latimer’s charges proven and gave him the 
verdict. 

For fifty years this robust, vigorous man, who though 
nothing of walking from Exeter to London and back, chan. 
pioned every deserving cause and every underdog that cam: 
his way. From the unhappy Edmund Galley to the shame. 
fully maltreated Gunner Charlton, even to the case of 
Petherick, Sloggett, and Sanders, Latimer rolled up his sleeves 
to help them all. The case of Galley, sentenced againg 
weight of evidence to transportation for a crime he neve 
committed, and of the pardon and compensation wrung from 
an unwilling Administration after more than forty years, make 
enthralling if salutary reading. Mr. Lambert has handled i 
brilliantly. His picture of the man and of his background 
could hardly be bettered. This book must be a standard work 
for all who are interested in journalistic history and in life in 
the West. L. A. G. STRONG. 


A Charming Person 
Mrs. Miniver. By Jan Struther. (Chatto and Windus. 7s, 6d 


Here are the sayings and doings of Mrs. Miniver, familiar to 
some of us in more ephemeral form in The Times, now cd- 
lected all together in one pretty pink and blue volume, so tha 
her countless admirers may derive a more permanent pleasure 
from her charm, her wit and wisdom. “ Boxed, and in a gay 
binding,” this work seems destined for the drawing-room 
table, or for the best spare room, where the perusal of one or 
two of her little adventures should help the week-end guest 
to drop off at night soothed, smiling and serene. 

Mrs. Miniver is, we know, secure in the hearts of th 
majority of her public; and I must be taken as speaking only for 
a minority, upon whom she exercises an oppression of spirits 
which, since it is caused by such a charming person, appears 
at first sight due to mere jealousy and spite. Yet surely its 
odd that anyone so tactful, kind, tolerant, popular, humorous 
and contented, should arouse such low feelings, even in th 
ever-dissatisfied minority? And then, if one happens to dis 
like the spectacle of so much success, why not simply ignor 
it, and turn away? Why read, as one must, with exasperation, 
the column she has with such modest triumph made her own! 
Why does one look out for her next appearance with sua 
feelings as the deserving poor must entertain for the loa 
Lady Bountiful, or the inmates of a Borstal Institute for! 
certain kind of official visitor? 

One trouble is, one can’t ignore the successful ; and | 
enable one to forgive them there is needed some quality alits 
to Mrs. Miniver. It is not so much that we are irritate 
by her being pleased with herself: blissfully married, mothe 
of three, well off, well read, she has a right to be pleased 
is it perhaps the way she has of masking her colossal st 
satisfaction with tender self-depreciation? “See what a sil! 
Iam!” It is in her humility that we suspect her most. 

The first sketch gives us several clues to her. She bids 
good-bye to the flowerwoman, and carries her sheaf of chry* 
anthemums down the street “with a kind of ceremomiou 
joy.” Arrived within her “neat and friendly house,” she ® 
sensitive to “minute tactual intimacies,” such as the fe 
of her own door-handles and banister rails. She re2rrang® 
the fire, “mostly for the pleasure of handiing the f 
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poker.” For tea, there are “honey sandwiches, brandy snaps, 
and small ratafia biscuits; and there would, she knew, be 
crumpets. Three new library books lay virginally on the fender 
stool, their bright wrappers unsullied by subscriber’s hand.” 
One knows at once she'll always get them like that, whoever 
else gets them rather grubby. She sighs with contentment ; 
and since hers is a well-ordered household where servants are 
servants (although, of course, family friends), she rings for tea. 

Mrs. Miniver has endearing little prejudices in the matter 
of engagement books; she is a fool, she admits it, about 
inanimate objects. Once, at a sale, she is obliged to bid for 
twelve kitchen chairs, also a small wicker knife-basket, and 
explains this lapse afterwards to her husband. “I suddenly 
thought—so wretched not to be in a lot by itself. Just tagged 
on to kitchen chairs like that. Clem—a small wicker knife- 
basket.” She has a delightful house in Kent called Starlings. 
Her relations with her children are perfection. Her friends 
are merry or wise or comforting or revealing. She has only 
once owned a “disloyal” car, and she visits country houses 
of quality. She is down on snobs ; and she has deep confused 
thoughts about time and eternity. She is a great one for 
handing out verbal sprigs to round off awkward arguments: 
for instance, this trying divergence between political schools 
of thought: “ Left wing—Right wing . .. it’s so limited. Why 
doesn’t it ever occur to any of them what one is really longing 
for is the wishbone? ” 

The fact is, she is a Barris woman in disguise and brought 
up to date. There is the same sentimentality masquerading 
as sensibility, the engaging foolishness, the sprightliness, the 
knowingness about men, bless their hearts, the same turn for 
a phrase, the motherly shrewdness, the delicate malice. 

Now the war is upon Mrs. Miniver, as it is upon all of us. 
But whoever is defeated, she'll come through. Having plenty 
of courage and common sense, she will cope successfully with 
evacuees and increased taxation, even if necessary with bombs. 
The airy balloon that hovers so lightly above our heads may 
shrivel a little, but it won’t collapse. Inheriting (despite her 
tendentious name) no long traditions, or rather inheriting only 
mixed bits and pieces of outworn and debased ones, she will 
be adaptable, and come up, shaken but intact, whatever new 
society emerges. For whether Right wing or Left wing, the 
right are always right, and always with us. 

ROSAMOND LEHMANN. 


FICTION 


Live and Kicking Ned. By John Masefield. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Let the People Sing. By J. B. Priestley. -(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Flight from a Lady. By A. G. Macdonell. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
A SENSE of futility touches a reviewer faced by a popular 
veteran. What purpose is served by noticing him? The 
reviewer's objections can be put down by a faithful public to 
liver or envy. Both Mr. Priestley and Mr. Macdonell are 
subjects for advertisement rather than criticism: a trusty 
tradesman has delivered the goods again to his own customers. 

Mr. Masefield is another matter: when the hero of his new 
novel takes refuge from the thief-takers as a ship’s doctor in 
a slaver at Liverpool, with a murderer as the master, with a 
bully called Pegg for chief officer, and with a second mate 
called Mr. Tulp, we do feel some breath of a larger day. The 
idea of life as it ought to be is never far from any work of 
literature, and in Mr. Masefield’s adventure stories, as in 
Treasure Island, we have at least a boy’s implicit criticism of a 
commercial world. 

“ He was a terrible-looking man at all times, mad, dark, sideways 


and murderous, but he looked appalling at that moment. He 
snatched a pistol from the slings with each hand ; he was always 
fatally swift, swift as a snake, in his actions. The pistols were out 


and pointed in the one turn of the wrist.” 

This is only page seven, and our hopes beat high. The hero— 
in a previous instalment which I haven’t read—had been 
sentenced to death for a murder he had not committed, the 
murder of his benefactor, Admiral Cringle. He had even been 
hanged—a situation which would have appealed to the author 
of The Body Snatchers, but friends cut him down and re- 
vived him, and shipped him off in the sinister ‘ Albicore’ to 
the West Coast of Africa. There, alas! after a fine traditional 
voyage of storms and doldrums, and muttered mutiny, Mr. 
Masefield decides that his novel is not, after all, going to be 
one of realistic adventure, without exactly deciding what it is 
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to be. Perhaps Rider Haggard had something to do With the 
white race, the Kranois, the hero discovers somewhere neg 
the middle of Africa (but in the days of Haggard—whey 
geographers had not finished with Africa—it was Possible tp 
suspend disbelief), and perhaps Samuel Butler, with the ironic 
description of the war between the decadent Kranois and 4 
barbarian M’Gai, and I don’t know what cautious contribu 
to Chums, with the shy romance between Yvonne, a French 
girl in the Kranish city, and the hero. The book falls in pieces 
for lack of decision ; it can’t be all true, we feel, and accord; 

to temperament we plump for the slaver, with its smel] of 
dirt and misery, and its murderous skipper, or for the chapters 
of allegory when the older statesmen hold up the war wij 
the black Nazis (a problem which hardly belongs to Neg, 
day), or the fantastic melodrama full of fate and coincidenc 
when the hero returns to his own country as a Kranish enyoy 
and the real murderers of his benefactor are hunted down, 

Mr. Priestley’s novel was written for broadcasting: he haj 
to bear in mind that “the tale must appeal to an enormoy 
mixed audience "—and so it would be unfair to complain thy 
the effects are broad, the sentiment lush, and the theme fy 
from subtle, if it were not that all his novels seem to hay 
fulfilled the same conditions. A little out-of-work comedian 
finds himself innocently involved in an I.R.A. outrage, flees 
from the police, encounters in a dark luggage van another 
fugitive, a Czech professor whose permit has expired. They 
join an auctioneer who is travelling round the country ina 
caravan with his niece (he provides free entertainment to his 
customers), and they all get mixed up in a three-cornered fight 
over the future of a provincial market hall. An American 
industrial concern wants to buy it as a showroom, the county 
people—incredible dowagers and retired officers who seem like 
most of Mr. Priestley’s characters to have stepped out of a 
revue sketch—want to turn it into a museum, while all the 
good companions want to preserve it for the entertainment of 
the people. O, those good companions: everyone who pops 
up in the book, even for a moment, is a “ character,” which 
has a tiring effect in a tale which otherwise does not strain 
the intelligence: all the good-hearted music-hall types out of 
how many stories, the simple straight-from-the-shoulder girl 
with curls (Mr. Priestley’s young women always seem to have 
curls), a young baronet who uses words like “ stunning” and 
“jolly,” a scene-shifter who always talks about his dreams, a 
retired Colonial Governor—reminiscent of the millionaire in 
City Lights—who is always comradely when drunk and 
swinish when sober, and the Professor who never opens his 
mouth without speaking like this: “The Comic has its place 
beside the Beautiful and the Sublime. In the true Comic ther 
is a large element of the Unconscious. ” Usually he is 
meant to be funny and sometimes, one feels uneasily, profound, 
but one suspects that his chief function is to cover the paper 
with so many hundred words. The dialogue all fulfils tha 
function—long, loose, repetitive, it is tied to the character, 
like the balloons in a caricature, by certain easily recognisable 
characteristics, which have long ceased to bear any relationship 
to real people. Mr. Priestley lacks literary tact, and am 
inoffensive, if ill-composed story would have been the better 
without the pompous suggestion of “ significance.” We cannot 
really believe that the Dunbury Town Band represents 9 
much. 

“The tune came alive, and people of <ll colours and customs 
seemed to come out of their dungeons and mud-huts and slums 
and ghettoes and stifling workshops and dark factories and 
and ... and... and they marched out of cities and actos 
deserts... .” 

It is a confession of failure when an author has to poi 
out in so many words the moral of his story. 

Mr. Macdonell’s is an even more unremittingly jolly book 
a series of insulting letters addressed to a young woman by? 
man escaping from her wiles in a Dutch plane. This simpk 
plot gives an excuse for a sprightly travelogue which remind 
one a little of Hollywood’s Peeps-at-foreign-countries 2 
Technicolor. It is full of blithe words like “chaps” and 
“Bobby Browning” (meaning the poet): the fugitive, whos 
ideas obviously correspond closely with the author’s, dislikes 
cosmetics and what he calls “feminine posteriors” am 
“ organ-grinders ” (he means Italians) and garlic: he likes 
France and wine (there are little passages of boisterous Belloc 
and Greek literature. At the end of the book Mr. Macdont: 
turns as serious as a Wurlitzer organ, writing of the artist an 
whitehot flames and the love of woman. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


tyke the war itself, these war-time stock markets are con- 
founding the prophets. Who would have guessed that 
githin nine weeks of the outbreak Stock Exchange prices 
would be practically back at the:r pre-war level? 
for one, but this muracie has happened. 
level of gilt-edged prices. It is actually higher than at the 
end of August. in the industrial groups and what are 
customarily labelled the “ more speculative sections ” (oils, 
mines, rubber, &c.) an average would show that after the 
frst dip in September the curve has recovered to within 
, wifling distance of the end-August level. True, there 
have been winners and losers. Broadly, non-essential com- 
panies’ shares have fallen and commodity shares have risen, 
put the remarkable fact is that values as a whole have been 
maintained in face of war itself, a sharp rise in taxation and 
a huge prospective programme of borrowing. On the 
fnancial front Hitler is losing the war of nerves. 

Can this rise go on? The answer turns, I think, on the 
course of the gilt-edged market. Prices there have risen 
very sharply in the past month but one must remember 
that conditions have been unexpectedly favourable. The 
war, both on the Western Front and, even more important, 
on the Home Front, has scarcely begun. The environment 
has therefore been such as to allow weight of funds, with 
the stimulus of the Government's declared policy of main- 
wining cheap money, to exert its effects. So long as this 
sate of affairs persists, buyers will outweigh sellers and 
the price rise will go on, but the investor’s confidence has 
not yet been subjected to real test. Perhaps the best thing 
which could now happen from the market standpoint would 
be a genuinely unsuccessful air raid on London in which 
the effectiveness of our air defences was proved beyond 
doubt. Hesitant buyers might then loosen their purse 
strings and come forward. My feeling is that for the present 
prices are high enough. 

* * * * 
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It is evident from the preliminary figures of the Austin 


Motor Company that until the outbreak of war this under- | 


taking was well set for a new high record of earnings. For 
the year ended July 31st, 1939, trading profits rose sharply 
from {1,282,828 to £1,609,580, or within £56,000 of the 
record reached two years ago. Maintenance and deprecia- 
tion reserve allocations have been substantially increased at 
£893,360, against £674,170, so that net profit is roughly 
{107,500 up at £716,220. As contingencies reserve receives 
{60,000 more at £105,000 and £300,000, against £175,000, 
is taken for income tax and N.D.C., it is apparent that the 
net balance available for dividends is considerably reduced. 
In relation to Austin’s very highly-geared ordinary capital 
this means that the reduction in earnings per share is quite 
sharp. Accordingly, the board is cutting down the cash 
distribution on the ordinary and “A” ordinary shares from 
30 per cent. to 1§ per cent. 

This, however, is only half the story. Subject to Treasury 


sanction being obtained, it is proposed to supplement the | —— 


| 


I§ per cent. cash dividend with a 4 per cent. scrip bonus, | 
in other words to capitalise some £25,000 of reserves. This | 


plan seems to me to be not only in accordance with the 
spitit of the Treasury’s control of the capital market, since it 
conserves the company’s cash resources and does not involve 
the raising of any fresh capital, but also fully justified 
by the earnings position. The board has doubtless formed a 
pretty accurate estimate of earnings in the new conditions 
created by war and, one imagines, is hopeful of being able 
to maintain a 15 per cent. dividend on a slightly enlarged 
ordinary capital. In its first fit of excitement following the 
cut in the cash dividend the market put Austin §s. ordinaries 
down from 16s. 9d. to 13s. 9d. but there has been a quick 
recovery to 15s. At this price the yield is § per cent. 


without allowing for the scrip bonus. If we value the bonus | 


shares and assume that they can be sold in the market for 
15s. the dividend is brought up to about 33 per cent., and 
the yield to 11 per cent. Austin ordinaries should be well 
worth holding. 

(Continued on page 664) 
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business. 

Full particulars of all the services which the 
Bank places at the disposal of its customers 
may be obtained on application to any Branch 
Manager. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ODEON 
THEATRES LIMITED 
PROFIT ESTIMATE EXCEEDED 


THE second annual general meeting of Odeon Theatres, Limited, 
was held on November 7th at the Dorchester Hotel, London, W. 

Mr. Oscar Deutsch (chairman of the company) who presiced, 
said that the theatre proiit had amounted to £§13,350—an increase 
of £141,811—and the directors were recommending the same 
dividend as last year, namely, 10 per cent., less tax, and were pro- 
posing to plough back into the business in some form or another 
approximately 73 per cent. of the year’s available profit, thus carry- 
ing out their conservative policy with regard to distribution of 
profit. 

At their last meeting he had given a short list of films which 
had been booked to their Circuit which he had considered would 
be box office winners. The success of his predictions in that 
respect was reflected in the accounts now betore them, and he 
emphasised the point because of the equally satisfactory list of 
films, from both British and American studios, that the directors 
had so far already succeeded im securing for exhidition during the 
present financial year—they included “ Lambeth Walk,” “ Mikado,” 
“Spy in Black,” “Goodbye Mr. Chips,” “Wuthering Heights,” 
“Nurse Edith Cavell,” “ The Lion Has Wings,” “ Stage Coach,” 
“Three Smart Girls Grow Up,” “Q Planes,” “Love Affair” and 
“Four Feathers,” a list which, in his opinion, was unprecedented 
for its strength of box office pulling power, and had also the 
important feature of being in an unbroken line. They had, since 
the completion of the accounts under review, maintained their 
turnover as compared with the previous year, apart from the period 
of compulsory closing 

The screen had come into its own as exercising a powerful 
influence on the public mind no less powerful than Press or radio. 
The Government had now recognised the power of the film in- 
dustry in this particular respect by setting up what was perhaps 
the most important division of the Ministry of Information—the 
film division, under the most able directorship of Sir Joseph Ball, a 
well-known and understanding friend of the industry for some 
time past. 

The business they were doing in some areas was truly remark- 
able. Peace-time weekly records had been broken in the case of 
quite a number of theatres, and there was, as yet, no evidence of 
any material drop in the evacuation areas. 

Report unanimously adopted. 
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The work of this vital Service must go on inWaras well asin Peace. | 
In time of War it may be more difficult for you to contribute to 
the Life-Boat Service, but remember that these heroic men are 
working now in circumstances of far greater difficulty and danger. 
Contributions, however small, are urgently required to maintain 
this great national Institution . .. Send whatever you can afford. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 663) 
STANDARD MOTOR RECORD 

Like the Austuu company Standard Moior was fore; 
ahead even in the nervous peace conditions of the year t 
August 31st. ‘otal income rose trom {288,137 to £456,7 , 
ana after charging £112,543, against £96,067 ior aaa 
depreciat.on, &c., profit was neamy douo:ed ; weg 

preciat.on, &¢., profit was neariy douored ac 4 32249) 
anew niga record. ‘Lax provision has adsorbed 4 110,49, 
more at 4,150,000, another £40,000, against nil, goes to 
A.K.P. expenditure, but even so the ordinary dividend is 
25 per cent. up at 25 per cent., and there is {10,600 more 
to go forward at £75,138. ‘this is a tine achievement and 
is backed up by a strong balance-sheet in which currey 
assets, including £488,409 in cash, £70,211 in building 
society deposits, and £78,572 in giit-edged securities, amoun, 
to the formidable figure of //1,540,141. What is the wa. 
time prospect? One must await the chairman’s reyiey 
for any dependable estimate but I cannot help feeling thy 
one must be prepared for a more modest return on capitl 
than the company, through its energy and skill, was able 
to show in peace conditions. Meantime, the board intima 
that while it is intended to continue car production op, 
reduced scale if materials and labour can be obtained, the 
company’s main effort will be concentrated on Governmen 
work. ‘Two shadow factories have made considerable pro. 
gress and a third is being built. Standard Motor « 
ordinaries, at 12s. 6d., yield 10 per cent. on the 25 per 
cent. dividend. Holders should see things through. 

* * * * 
ODEON THEATRES’ PROSPECTS 

Perhaps, as the pess.mists keep saying, we ought to with- 
hold judgement on such matters as tae effects of war op 
the entertainment and luxury trades until the war has really 
started, but one cannot but be impressed by what has 
happened so far. Black-out notwithstanding, cinema com- 
panies, it seems, are already doing quite nicely. This may 
be a reflection on the capacity of the average English family 
to amuse itself in its own home or an expression of a wide- 
spread form of escapism, but it is heartening news for cinema 
shareholders. Reviewing the position at the annual meeting 
of Odeon Theatres this week Mr. Oscar Deutsch cited some 
quite remarkable facts. In some of this company’s 180 
cinemas peace-time weekly record figures have been broken 
and while takings in reception areas have naturally risen, 
there has been no evidence of any material falling of in 
the evacuation areas. Thus, apart from the period of com 
pulsory closing, the company’s turnover has been mait- 
tained. 

Mr. Deutsch made no attempt to forecast the year’s results 
or to disguise the obvious difficulties, but shareholders have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the company has been 
cautious in its financing and has alert and enterprising 
management. Merger discussions with the Gaumont-Britsh 
interests, it seems, have been dropped, but the advent of 
war conditions must have removed, for the duration, th 
danger of competitive over-building. Nevertheless, th 
cinema industry is speculative enough to call for high yield 
on cinema securities. I see that Odeon § per cent. firs 
mortgage debentures, which are well covered, stand at 7 
to yield just over 7 per cent., the 6 per cent. £1 cumulatve 
preferences, at 11s. 3d., return 10} per cent., and the § 
ordinaries at 4s. 3d. give nearly 12 per cent. 

. + * + 
BRITISH GUIANA SUGAR MERGER 

An important scheme for the rationalisation of the sugt 
industry in British Guiana was carried through last wee 
when shareholders of Booker Bros., McConnell and @ 
agreed to merge on a share exchange basis with the Corer 
tyne Sugar Company. Sir Alfred P. Sherlock, the chat 
man of Booker Bros., McConnell, pointed out that afte 
the merger the company would control about two-thirds ¢ 
the Colony’s sugar industry instead of one-half, as hitherto 
He showed that he valued the merger chiefly as an offs 
to the high taxation and labour difficulties which had bet 
experienced, and he foreshadowed an important savilg 
because it would cost no more to market 120,000 tons & 
sugar than 90,000 tons. The assets which were bei 
acquired are, he revealed, worth more than twice the amout! 
of the new issue involved. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 36 


{A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
gender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 
10 be opened Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” 
and should be recetved not later than first post on Wednesday. No 
emelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday Solutions 
chould be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} 
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ACROSS 

1. In which to pack sea-shanty 
music? (2 words) (5, 3). 

5. A house of Kipling’s (6). 

9g. The author above- 
mentioned made discoveries 
after these (8). 

to. It’s oriental religion that 
seems to cause him distress 
6). 

11. What makes the car go in 
a word? (8). 

12. Goodstrain lackinz virtue 
(6 

14. I groan most, as the land- 
worker might have ex- 
plained himse!f (10 

18. Hudson’s .olourful country 
(2 words) (6, 4). 

22. It settles the charge (6). 

23. It puts finality into the bid, 
though faulty (8). 

24. The capabilities of the 
lubricant are undefined in 
its container (6). 

25. And the man on horse-back 
is unnamed (8) 

26. Drunkard expanded by a 
porker (6). 

27. French copper (8) 

DOWN 
1. Loathe (6). 

2. The classical comedy girl 
6 

3 Woodpecker (6). 

4. A Robert Louis Stevenson 
familiarly with a change of 
heart (10 


+ 




















6. How do practical people 
make two words of it to 
express :hemselves? (8). 

7. Damn! rain! he says (8). 

8. Note about a broken main 
(8). 

13. Feminine virtue in _ its 
culinary aspect (2 words) 
(5, 5). ; 

15. Faked perhaps, but it puts 
an urge on debts (8). ; 

16. Clown made of grid mail 
(8). 

17. Poe’s Utopia? (2 words) 
(2, 6). 

19. This grinder is a teacher 
of Latin (6). 

20. Red action is his job, even 
if he is no Communist (6). 

21. Sleeping quarters for the 
infantry, so to speak (6). 
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Persons Act, 1920) at this address, 
224 Great Portland St., London, W. 
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WITH 


VAPE X 


Colds neglected open way to worse ills. 
Clear your cold quickly—safely with 
Vapex ...a drop on your handkerchief. 
The pleasant-powerful antiseptic vapour, 
deep-breathed, searches out germs in 
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stuffiness and congestion break up. 
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work of germ destruction . . . cold soon 
vanishes. 
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